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are the voices of those we love 





Wuart price on a doctor's midnight directions, 
on the swift response of the fire department, 
on the relief of anxiety, the cementing of 
friendship, the unexpected greeting after 
a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, on the 
smooth running of a household, on leisure or 
rest without neglect of duty, on shelter in a 
day of storm? 

How can any one say what the telephone 
is worth to you? We set a value on such visi- 
ble, physical things as wires, poles, switch- 
boards, instruments, operation. We set a price 
on telephone service based on what it costs us 


to render it and to assure its continued growth. 
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WHAT PRICE COULD BE SET ON THE VOICE AND 


LAUGHTER OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 


AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSURING 


PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON A 


HUNDRED WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


These considerations are fairly exact. But they 
have little relation to the actual worth of the 
telephone in your home or office. That is fre- 
quently a thing of the spirit and cannot be 
measured in terms of money. 

When you buy telephone service you buy 
the most nearly limitless service the world 
affords. Because of it you receive the thoughts 
and emotions of other people and express your 
own thoughts and emotions to them. There 
are no hindering handicaps of time or distance, 
place or circumstance. For a few pennies a day, 
you move out of your own little corner in 
the kingdom of ideas and are free to range 


where you will. 
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What the Assoctation Is 
Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by fed- 

eral, state, and other agencies, individually and in co- 
operation; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, 
chiefly valuable for timber production or the protection of stream- 
flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, 
companies, municipalities, states, and the federal government; the 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of lumber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the per- 
manent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 
FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE- 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 


America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school chil- 
dren, in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggres- 
sive policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
in the science of forest production, management, and utilization, by 
the nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 
present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber 
may be fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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Unprecedented Bargains  Evergreens 


At prices calculated to sell, we are offering the following large trans- 
planted evergreens. All are New England grown and hardy. They are 
shipped by express with roots carefully packed in moist moss. In a few 
years they will be lovely specimens—a forest, a screening hedge or grouped 
in massed plantings. Now they can be bought and planted with surpris- 
ing economy. They are already large enough to make some immediate 
showing. Order direct from this advertisement, first come, first served. 


Bargain Carloads LARGE TRANSP LANTS 


of Pines PINES (Pinus) 


From a beautifully kept pri- 
vate nursery in Connecticut we 
offer the following specimen 
young Pines. All are several 
times transplanted, bushy and 
shapely. They will be dug 
with ball of earth and bur- | SPRUCES (Picea) 
lapped. 25 of a kind will be 
sold at these prices. Delivery 2,000 Colorado blue 











(Inches) (transplanted) (100) (1,000) 
17,000 Red (resinosa)_18 to 30 twice (bushy) $22.00 $160.00 
4,000 Austrian 18 to 24 twice (bushy) 28.00 225.00 
2,000 Riga Scotch 18 to 24 twice (heavy) 10.00 80.00 


by truck or carload can be and green 6 to 8 twice (nice) 10.00 75.00 

reasonably arranged from Bos- 8,000 Englemann blue 9 to 12. twice (bushy) 23.00 180.00 
< ° 40,000 Norway (ex- 

ton to Philadelphia. celsa) 8 to 12 once 3.00 20.00 


Austrian Pine (Each) 








2 to 3 feet $1.00 | FIRS (Abies) 
Red (Norway) Pine 5,000 Concolor (Sil- 
1% to 2 feet 90 ver) 8 to 10. once (light) 8.00 65.00 
<3 oon 1.25 | 5,000 Concolor (Sil- HERE ARE 
8 to 10 twice (bushy) 18.00 140.00 
3 to 4 feet 1.80 baad 
Bice Scene 2.80 28,000 Balsam 6 to 12. once (fair) 3.50 25.00 HURRY TREES 
oe 18,000 Douglas 4 to 8 once (fine) 3.00 20.00 TI Chi r Siberian) El Ul 
i . : he , Chines : ig 2 : 
Riga Scotch Pine 5,000 Douglas 10 to 15 twice (bushy) 20.00 150.00 nus pumila) is Pe wll vagy coe ray a 
(vigorous upright grower— 2,000 Nikko . 8 to 12. twice (bushy) 16.00 130.00 quick growth and resistance to disease. 
care) 2,000 Veitch’s 8 to 10 twice (bushy) 10.00 95.00 Few people know, however, that in the 
dy Orient it is clipped into hedges as freely 
1% to 2 feet .80 as we use privet in Amer‘ca. Where im- 
2 to 3 feet ____ 1.00 HEMLOCK (Tsuga) mediate screening oes oa no 
5 a. 4 flee 1.50 better variety can be usec eautiful as 
4 to 5 feet. 2.50 | 2.400 Canedinn 12 00 15 twice (bushy) 45.00 380.00 ," "Sie Specimen as well, of course. 











CHINESE (Siberian) ELM 


YOUNG ARISTOCRATS 6 10 8 feet 
U 1 and rete vatietice—true to name because they hove alvead 4 Five trees for $7.50 
nusual and rare varieties—true use they have already passe (onane-eieaniiies adhe dele 


a season out-of-doors—dug with a ball of earth wrapped in Dutch Burlap New England grown, from hardy 
(you don’t have to remove it)—each little tree healthy and ready to grow enieniiinmeiaiinets 


into a magnificent specimen—and the prices! 
(10) 








Purple Beech, 12 Lad 18 inches ; $10.00 | Five at the ten rate, or ten DAPHNE 
Bloodleaf Japan Maple, 12 inches , gt Pan gm Deiniidenh: Miia 

Red Flowered Dogwood 12 to 18 inches. 9.00 | 

Koster Blue Spruce, 8 to 10 inches. 13.50 } a ee 


tractive at all times of the year. All 


Kelsey’s Short Guide, 1932 it asks is plenty of sunlight. Ever- 

’ : ; green, covered with» fragrant flowers 
Fifty-five color photographs—hundreds of the newest and best things in in the spring and ae in a ae 
growing—imagine the eauty Oo a bor- 

horticulture (evergreens, trees and shrubs). Free on request. der of Daphne edging your own garden. 


And now new low  prices—healthy 


clumps 9 to 12 inches high, balled and 
Established Member yurlapped :— 
isis sciiadiiad $9 for ten 


NURSERY SERVICE Large quantities $75 per 100 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY tical acti 


































When Writing Advertisers—Mention AMERICAN Forests 











THE PINES 


From “Songs of the Western Gateway,” by W. W. CHRISTMAN 


I planted pines upon the hill. 

The soil was stony, sour and chill. 
The lean land held a meager sod 

Of tickle grass and goldenrod 

And the most sanguine would forbear 
To fit the soil for sowing there. 


With gnarled white arms spread high and wide 
The birch trees lord the woodlandside, 

And on the hills no man has tilled 

The scarlet oaks are domiciled 

With hemlocks lofty and benign,— 

My hill, I thought, would grow the pine. 


’Twas land my father cleared and earned, 
His coulter cleft, his mould-board turned; 
Old men declared that the hill top 

In a wet year would yield a crop, 

And so they gibed at me: “You ass! 
Yow’re not the man your father was.” 


Among the goldenrod my trees 

Stood barely level with one’s knees; 

Two years passed by—they made no haste 
And hardly reached the walker’s waist: 
Boys spring to manhood, but snail-slow 
The years it takes a pine to grow. 


I shall not wait ’till they are grown, 

Nor reap the harvest I have sown: 
Only the century-mocking crow 

That girds my work shall see them grow 
To noble trees, but I divine 

Part of the fruitage of the pine. 


I leave my harvest and good will 

To red poll, siskin and cross-bill; 

To every singing soul good cheer: 
Some walker of the snow may hear 
The ringing carol of the shrike 

Where the first shafts of sunrise strike. 


I give, bequeath, devote, devise 

Shelter to every bird that flies; 

Harbor to all that walk or creep; 

To the red fox a bed for sleep; 

Table and roof for every guest 

And place for dove and thrush to nest. 


Years hence, some boy driving tranquil, 
Slow cattle up the pasture hill, 

In a spring morning dewy and sweet 

When field sparrows stay his loitering feet 
Shall see my pine spires tipped with sun 
And hear the thrushes carillon. 
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Old World Forestry for New 


What Has Europe to Tell the United States 
About How to Manage Her Forest Lands? 


SUN DA 


By EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 


: With photographs by the Author, except where otherwise specified. 


over. We had been through the famous Black Forest 
of Germany; we had visited the great spruce forests 
of the Bomerwald in northeastern Bavaria; we had seen some 
of the best Czechoslovakian forests and were now completing 


Te Oxford University Forestry Seminar was almost 


And through it all we had been living with and talking 
over what we had seen with some of the leading technical 
foresters of the world. Foresters from the deodar forests 
of India; men in charge of the teak forests of Burma; the 
representative of the British Forestry Commission; a forest 


administrator from Uganda, in Africa; technical experts 


our study tour in Saxony, where forestry is more fully devel- 
from New Zealand, Australia, and Canada. A truly cos- 


oped than anywhere else on earth. 











An example of the ideal land use obtaining in Central Europe. The village, with its fine shade trees, occupies the valley bot- 
tom. Agriculture takes care of the lower slopes, leaving forestry the work of managing the less productive slopes above. 
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mopolitan group. And heading our tour was one of the 
leading foresters of Central Europe—a man of wide experi- 
ence and proved ability who spoke English fluently 

Truly here was a group of men whose judgment on for- 
estry matters was worth listening to. And now toward the 
close of our trip together, a friendly suggestion was volun- 
teered by one of the group to me as a technical forester from 
America. We sat in a hotel lobby in Dresden after a strenu- 
ous day afield. 

“You have come over here to study forestry,” he said. 
“Don’t make a mistake and get sidetracked on some detail. 
Stick to the main point, which is that the proper manage- 
ment of forests is really a strictly business proposition, rest- 
ing for success upon fundamental economics.” 

The remark hit me right between the eyes, for I realized 


A picture of forest utilization by the State in Rumania. 
Note the fine straight logs and splendid general orderliness. 


state-owned and operated sawmill. 


that this man had uttered a basic truth which somehow had 
tended to get lost in the mass of other interesting facts of 
Forestry is a business and a serious one. It is not 
“just for fun” nor is it first and foremost for beauty or the 
pleasure of camping out. Rather it is one of the funda- 
mental businesses dealing with a basic resource which man- 
kind must have and must manage correctly in order to main 
tain and improve the life of the world. The man was right, 
undoubtedly, and for the rest of the tour and for the rest of 
my study of forestry through all of Central Europe what he 
said tended to alter my outlook and point of view. Forestry 
is a business and a serious one! That was the message for 
me to take back to America from the countries where forestry 
is best practiced. 

Now if forestry is a business and an important one, some 
very interesting questions develop in my mind following 
my long journey through the countries where it is most suc- 


our tour. 
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cessfully practiced. Trying to look at it in a searching and 
open-minded way, why is it that the business of forestry is 
so conspicuous by its absence in the United States? What is 
there about this business which the people of Europe un- 
doubtedly understand and which enables them to carry it on 
so well, but which the equally keen and able people of 
America have not yet grasped? There are, of course, the 
self-evident variations of one being an old settled region and 
the other a comparatively new, almost pioneer, country. 
Also there is the fact that wood is scarcer in Europe and 
therefore the prices are higher, and so it is possible to prac- 
tice forestry there at an immediate cash profit. These things 
are all true enough but they are not new nor do they fully 
explain matters. There is something more to it than that, 
for parts of Europe are still unsettled and wild and in cer- 


~~ ~ 


ons 


Photograph by J. Marin 


It is taken in the log yard of a 


tain countries wood is just now a drug on the market. 
I found that in certain forests and in certain parts of forests 
the business of forestry returned no net profit at all-—even 
before the present world depression. No, there was some- 
thing more; something that I am convinced has not yet been 
appreciated by the business people of the United States but 
which is recognized and utilized by the people of Europe. 
What is this something? 

Now in trying to work this problem out, it will be best to 
start off by outlining briefly for American readers just what 
forestry is and just what it does, for unless that is under- 
stood there will be no possibility of comprehending what 
the basic secret is which makes it so universally practiced 
in Europe and so universally absent here. Putting it briefly, 
then, forestry is nothing but the farming of forests. That 
is all, but when you have said that you have said much, for 
the farming of forests implies that wood and other forest 
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planting the seed of a forest, cultivating the growing crop, pro- 
tecting it from its enemies, and starting the new crop after the 
harvest of the mature trees, there is a vast difference between the 
whole set of ideas needed for forestry as compared with the set 
of ideas needed for ordinary farming. First, the person doing 
the work realizes that usually he personally is not going to live 
to see the harvest of the crop he is planting—and for such trees 
as oak, he knows that perhaps his grandchildren will not see it. 
How then can he be interested enough to even start the work? 
There is only one way, and that is for him to begin to think of 
himself as one of a social group whose life goes on forever, even 
though its members drop out at the end of fifty to seventy-five 
years. He must think and get others to think with him of the 
individual being only a part of the larger whole, the social body, 
and that if the social body all functions on the plane of social 
thinking and the individual members learn to act along the lines 
of corresponding social action, the whole process will result in 
a perfectly satisfactory distribution of the work. For he will 
harvest the forests planted by men long since passed away, and 
the forests which he plants will be cut by men yet unborn. This 
is quite essential, and wherever the farming of forests is being 
carried on properly, always 
this social thinking is to be 
found along with it. 

Now at this point a very 
serious difficulty arises. As a 
practical proposition, how can 
men be led to embark on such 
a program and how can they 
be kept interested in it enough 
to carry on the necessary cul- 
tivation and protection of the 
growing crop of the forest 
after it has been planted? 
Well, the best reply is to be 
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Forestry practice on the 
Town Forest of Winter- 
thur, in Switzerland. A 
second crop of trees is 
coming along under the 
maturing older forest. 


products are to be con- 
sciously grown, and, still 
more important, the fact 
that forests are to be han- 
dled as a crop—a prod- 
uct of the soil to be raised 
under the guidance and 
care of man. This funda- 
mental idea of farming 
forests carries with it the 
ordinary processes of 
farming anything —the 
planting of the seed, the 
cultivation of the grow- 
ing crop, the protection of it from all kinds of danger, the 
harvesting and sale of the fully grown product and last, but 
by no means least, the starting of the new crop which is to 
_ keep the business going. This process is common knowledge 
everywhere as regards farm crops. It is also common know!l- 
edge throughout Central Europe as to the farming of forests, 
but this concept of it has not yet become established in the 
minds of the people of the United States. And this is curious 
for Americans are about as quick to catch on to things as any 
people on earth. It also raises the question “Why?” There 
is nothing very startling about farming forests. Why has not 
the inventive, wide-awake American mind seized this simple 
idea and utilized it? Why has not 
this form of business been devel- 


Rafting timber in Rumania. 
Note how continuous graz- 
ing has nearly wiped out 
the forest on the hills. 





oped in this country, famous for A roadside view of the 
developing gigantic businesses so famous Town Forest of 
quickly ? Winterthur, in Switzer- 

In order to arrive at a reason- land. This is highly 
able answer, it will be well to bear valuable timber but not 


in mind that in the processes of quite old enough to cut. 
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found in some of the things 1 saw in Central Europe and 
Great Britain this past year. It may be put in this way. 
The first plan in which the prospective forest planter can be 
interested is that of his owning the forest land himself and 
passing it on to his friends or children when he dies with the 
hope that they will represent the social body who will follow 
his lead and keep the work of timber farming going. This 
is the individualistic, personal forest ownership idea. The 
man is the full fee owner of the land and the forest, and he 
is free to do what he wishes with both. This situation is 
















These scenes are typical of forestry practice in Northern 
Germany. The above is pure beech with the young 
trees of the future forest already well started underneath. 


typical of all or practically all of the United States, 
most of Great Britain and some parts of the Con- 
tinent. It is especially true of small holders— 
owners of farm woodlots—everywhere, and every- 
where it is a failure, the degree of failure depending 
upon how “free” and uncontrolled the owner is in 
what he can do with his land and his forest. 

In all countries visited by me, this type of own- 
ership quite evidently does not lend itself to the 
farming of forests. The reasons are clear. The 
individual owner has no guarantee of what his suc- 
cessors in ownership will do with the property, and 
so the keen edge of doing his best is taken off of his 
efforts. Also if he by the ill fortune which all too 
frequently overtakes the individual in this world, suddenly 
finds himself in serious need of funds, he is faced with either 
cutting into his carefully protected forest and so spoiling it 
by taking out trees which are large enough to be sold but 
which should not be cut for perhaps another ten or fifteen 
years, or else failing to secure the proper medical attention 
for his sick wife, or the needed education for his son. Every- 
where—here in America, in the rural sections of England 
and Scotland, and among the small owners in Central Eu- 
rope—I found this plan under which “free” forestry might 
be expected to result either in occasional feeble efforts in the 
general- direction of farming forests or, as was usually the 
case, no forestry at all. 

The second type of set-up which can be offered to the 
prospective forest farmer is that of what in a general way 
can be called the entailed estate forest. This is not un- 
common in England and in it the property does not belong 
in fee to the owner but is entailed in the ownership of the 


family and the owner has the use of it only while he lives, 
the ownership passing on to a duly designated successor at 
his death. The entailing of property has been made illegal 
now in Germany and other countries, but I encountered 
forests now in this category or formerly so. On some, | 
found forestry being practiced in a splendid manner, but on 
the other hand I also found some on which the present 
owner, or a previous one, had used his temporary control 
over the land to sell the timber regardless of proper forestry 
needs—for the land only was subject to the law of entail— 
turning over to his successor a depleted forest. But 
the whole idea of entail is on the wane and as it is 
illegal here in America, it does not enter into this 
discussion. 

A third set-up is the estate forest, which is direct- 
ly and fully the property of the owner but which is 
large enough to warrant organizing the forest for 
timber farming purposes. I had heard of “estate” 
forestry and looked forward to seeing something 
especially fine in this connection, but what I found 
was about this. In Great Britain the large estate 
forests were either held by very rich men as shoot- 
ing or hunting areas pure and simple, with perhaps 
some small attention to the forest on the side, or if 
the owner liked trees and forests he perhaps had 





Scotch pine along the Hannover, Brandenburg, Berlin road. 
Scattered seed tree cutting method, by which the trees 
left standing will seed in the ground with a new forest. 


done a lot of planting and looked upon his forest as a sort 
of hobby along with his special breed of dogs or cattle—in 
no serious sense a business undertaking. Nowhere was I im- 
pressed by the owners of estates as being in the farming of 
forests business seriously. On the Continent, in Germany, in 
Austria and in Czechoslovakia, I did see large estates with 
highly organized well manned forests practicing first class 
forestry according to local conditions. But here I found 
two other factors entering which have a most serious bearing 
upon the problem. Everywhere the large estate is in ill 
repute. In a republic, democratic and ever-increasingly 
proletarian world the ownership of large areas of land by 
individuals is not popular. Carrying with it something of 
the memories of monarchy, aristocracy and the evils which 
went along with them, large estates are decidedly on the 
defensive. In one country for instance, the State has already 
expropriated forty per cent of the forest area of one very 
large estate and undoubtedly will ultimately take it all. 
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With the growing resentment in the world against the con- 
centration of capital and land ownership into the hands of 
the few, the future of estate forestry in America in the busi- 
ness sense is subject to serious question to say the least. 
And when the cost of establishing an estate forest in organ- 
ized form is taken into consideration, with the increasing 
inheritance tax rates, the outlook is not good. In addition 
it should be pointed out that the successful estate forests of 
Europe were received often as gifts from the King or Em- 
peror to his favorite nobles or princes with the forest all 
grown. No such ready made set-up is possible here in the 
United States, so that for the most part an 
estate forest would have to start from scratch 
and stand on its own feet. 

But even at their best, as they are in Cen- 
tral Europe, I found that the so called “pri- 
vate” estate forest was not so free or so private 
as I had been led to understand. From the 
point of view of what we here in America 
think of as being “free” and “private” these 
big forest estates were neither. To illustrate: In 
Czechoslovakia the forest estate owner has to 
do the following things: He must engage a 
suitable number of technically trained for- 
esters to operate his forest for him, or be a 
technically trained forester himself; he must 
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forest farming under such regulations. And yet the hun- 
dreds of years of experience in Europe quite evidently show 
that only with strict control and regulation can permanent 
successful forest farming be assured. All of which puts 
hope of getting real forestry into operation on large private 
estates here in the United States in the mystical realm of the 
fantastic and the visionary. 

Well, what about corporation forestry? Why not get 
stock companies organized to go into the timber farming 
business? There you have the continuous and lasting own- 
ership which can start and maintain a program of manage- 


















Photograph by J. Marin 
Forest utilization in Rumania—the spruce 
is cut clear, felled up-hill, and skidded 
down to stream-bed butt first, after being 
peeled. The men in native costume in 
the foreground are Rumanian lumber jacks. 





ment and actually put real forestry into effect. 
This set-up seems by all odds the best so far 
on our list. But if it will work, why is it not 
already a common practice throughout our 
huge forest area? The American business 
man—especially the American sawmill man 
and papermaker—is as keen as anyone on 


Rafting timber in Rumania. The highly skilled rivermen who pilot 
these rafts through the long rapids of the river in the Transyl- 
vanian Alps get very high wages,—and they earn them, too. 


projects which give promise of making dol- 
lars. Why have they not put this corporation 








have his forester make a suitable and comprehensive work- 
ing plan for the forest, organizing it on a sustained yield 
basis, which means cutting only what grows and no more; 
he must then submit the plan to the Federal Government 
for alteration and approval, which includes the regulation 
of the amount of timber to be cut periodically from the for- 
est—and the Government’s regulations of the plan must be 
carried out. Whenever an area of the forest is cut clear, the 
owner must reforest it within a given length of time or else 
the Government will do it and send the owner the bill of 
costs. Such regulations would be considered an unconstitu- 
tional infringement of the rights of the private owner of 
property here in America, and I can scarcely see any pos- 
sible chance of even one estate being set-up here for real 


forest farming idea on the American business 
map? 

Some take the position that the lumbermen 
are just ignorant, or that they do not recognize a good thing 
when they see it. My experience is all the other way—that 
these men are as keen and as wise to their own interests as 
anyone. The answer is that the prospect as a whole does not 
look attractive to the man with capital to invest. There is 
too much danger from natural enemies of the forest such as 
wind, insects, fungii and drought, and there is too much un- 
certainty as to markets. Too, forest fires are a menace and 
taxes may eat up all profits. But my guess is that the real 
chief causes for the absence of such enterprises are the 
necessity for tying up large amounts of capital in growing 
stocks of partially mature timber where it is solidly “frozen,” 
the relatively low possible interest rate that can be expected, 
and the difficulties in regard to the long time involved in 
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growing crops of trees. The corporation is relatively new. 
What corporation can be named that is even one hundred 
years old? Mighty few. And one hundred years is only a 
moderate “rotation” from seedling to mature trees. 

Spruce in Europe is usually grown on a rotation of one 
hundred and twenty years, while hardwoods like oak are 
grown two hundred or even three hundred years. Who 
knows what will happen to the corporation in one hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred years? As for the freezing of 
assets in growing stock, on one of the most famous and most 
profitable forests in Switzerland it was figured that while it 
paid a net profit an acre a year of from $11.60.to $16.00, 
the money invested in the standing timber which must not be 
cut until mature, was about one hundred times that sum. In 
other words the net return was only one per cent and the 
terrific capital investment was “frozen” tight. These are my 
guesses as to the chief reasons why the astute business man 
is not putting his capital into farming forests. -With them 
go the fire, insect, wind and fungous menaces. Altogether 
they make up a heavy array of antagonists to overcome and 
the American lumberman and papermaker quite naturally 
thinks the chances too great. And I do not blame him. He 
is in business to make a profit and there are other ways which 
undoubtedly look better to him than farming forests. 

Then what set-up is suitable to timber farming? All that 
has been written above is quite negative. Is there anything 
which I observed in Europe to help us? Forestry—real, 
honest-to-goodness timber farming—is the accepted thing 
pretty much all through Europe. Why? 

From my travels through eleven countries covering some 
twenty thousand miles or more, more than half of which was 
in my own car, I had unusual opportunities to talk with peo- 
ple of all types. This answer I think lies in the intrinsic 
nature of the timber farming business itself. Summing up 
the attitude of all the people with whom I talked—sawmill 
operators, foresters, forest workers, villagers living in or 
near forests, technical experts in some activity dealing with 
forests or wood products, bankers, owners of large estates, 
farmers, hunters, and all kinds of ordinary citizens—there 
is a fundamental understanding throughout Europe that the 
particular work of growing crops of trees—forestry—is a 
highly specialized business which works properly only if 
carried on under the total or almost total control of society 
itself, as generally typified by the Federal Governments, 
States, or some other branch of the public body politic. In 
the words of one of the leading foresters of Germany, “there 
is no such thing in existence as free forestry, using the word 
free in the sense which you do in America.” Or as the great- 
est forester of all Germany put it, “it would be better for 
everybody concerned if all of our forests were owned and 
managed by the public.” And these statements by the tech- 
nical experts are reflected by the mental attitude of everyone 
else. Forestry is quite permanently settled in the minds of 
the people of Europe as largely a public enterprise which 
does not work at all under unrestricted private control and 
works better the more completely the ownership and control 
over it is in the hands of the public as represented by the 
technical specialists whose job it is to manage this impor- 
tant public business. 

Think of it for a minute. Here is a business enterprise call- 
ing for a long time investment which will be “frozen” tight. 
Who can afford to go into this as well as the public itself 
which is permanent in itself? Here also is a business which 
may call for assumption of losses such as would ruin any in- 
dividual or corporation. Again here is a business which 
thinks in terms of hundreds and hundreds of years, which 
calls now and then for deferring returns for long periods— 
which would raise a storm of protest from corporation 
stockholders and utterly disorganize an individual owner. 


Forestry is strictly a business. Absolutely. But not the 
kind of a business in which individual men and women will 
want to put their hard earned savings. Rather it is a busi- 
ness which can and will return its profits to its owners—the 
public—in the form often of actual cash, but also in reduced 
taxes, cheaper raw material, a reliable and permanent source 
of such material, and in the various intangible benefits such 
as purer water supply, prevention of erosion, recreational 
possibilities—hunting, fishing, camping, hiking—and better 
climatic and living conditions. All these are real profits 
and in Europe the public realizes the fact that they are real 
profits. Through the hundreds of years of civilization there, 
it has been demonstrated that forests and forest farming are 
necessary and that the only way to have the latter done and 
done correctly is through public and not private enterprise. 
And the people of Europe have known this for such a long 
time that it is not even open to dispute. Forests must be 
either owned by the public or if not then they must be strict- 
ly regulated and controlled by them in all essential matters. 
The private control over a forest can never be more than 
partial and, for best results for everybody concerned, com- 
plete public ownership and management of the business of 
farming trees is accepted as logical. 

Now in a good many ways the English are really closer 
to Americans in their general thinking than the other people 
of Europe. American ideas may vary here and there a bit 
but what an Englishman thinks is praiseworthy, the great 
bulk of Americans will at least look upon with favor. One 
of these opinions is the matter of the private ownership of 
land as a general proposition, and all of Britain is thorough- 
ly organized around this basic principle, and has been so 
organized for many generations. Now quite in line with the 
results of similar ownership of forest land in the United 
States the business of farming forests was not to be found in 
England—unless a few hobby forests are so considered. 
And as England could bring in all its forest products from 
all the world in its ships, everything seemed to be lovely— 
until 1914 when the great war broke out. Then with its 
shipping cut off, the British Isles found themselves con- 
fronted with a serious wood famine and the lovely hobby 
forests, the ancient oaks along the castle drives, were not 
infrequently cut to stave off distress and defeat. 

At the close of the war, the authorities of England woke 
up to the lesson and the British Forestry Commission was 
established and instructed to go into the business of farming 
forests on a large scale—that is, for the British Isles—and 
to make it a serious business. Started just after the end of 
the war, the move in reality was a kind of future war insur- 
ance, which meant that it was entered into seriously and in 
dead earnest. Now all this happened in little old conserva- 
tive individualistic England, mind you. Not in Russia or 
some other more or less socialistic country, but in the coun- 
try that almost worshiped the private ownership of land. 
But England had suffered, really suffered, and therefore the 
business of forest farming was not undertaken lightly. And 
what did they do? Did they appeal to private owners to 
plant? Surely. Did they encourage the practice of for- 
estry? Ofcourse they did. But when it came down to brass 
tacks, England wasted no time or effort in these directions. 
She went right out and put on a startling program of buy- 
ing up land for the Government, placing a staff of technical 
foresters in charge and reforesting the areas and getting them 
properly organized for the serious business of farming 
forests. Some of these forests cost as much as $50 an acre 
for the land, organization and cost of planting the trees, and 
I visited areas where thousands of acres of fine young forests 
from one to ten years old were growing wood as a purely 
business proposition for the Government and people of the 
Sons of Albion. (Continuing on page 188) 
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TRUE STORIES OF THE OUTDOORS 
STRANGER THAN FICTION, INDEED, ARE THE STORIES TOLD BY THE MEN WHO WORK OR 


PLAY 
EVENING CAMP FIRE. 


WHO ARE STILL PIONEERING, APPEAR FROM TIME TO TIME 


IN. THE HINTERLAND OF THE FOREST, WHEN THEY GATHER AROUND THE 
THESE TALES, TRUE ADVENTURES ALL, 


AND TOLD BY MEN 
IN “AMERICAN FORESTS”. 


A PRIZE-FIGHTING BEAR 


By MICHAEL HALLIDAY 


HE reputation of a Florida “hog-bear” is not ex- 
actly an enviable one. Probably his grizzled rela- 
tives of the north would dispute kinship, but when 
aroused he has a ferocity that would be a credit to his 
noblest kin. A terror-stricken cub in danger will excite 
the fury of an old she-bear to a dangerous viciousness. 

Pumpkin Swamp is an obnoxious mixture of ti-ti, saw 
grass, thorn vines and cypress knees. It is very aptly called 
“Present Hell” by the native hog-hunters. Its deep recesses 
‘ offer refuge to the denizens of the forest retreating before 
the hunters and the loggers. The treacherous bogs, floating 
islands and tangled growths form a formidable barrier to 
intruders. 

Our survey party was encamped a few miles east of the 
swamp, and at the time was running a line into it. Difficul- 
ties presented themselves from the outset. The squashy 
floating islands and pudding-bottom mires gave little sup- 
port to our feet and made the instrument practically use- 
less. Slimy moccasins floated upon the surface of the mo- 
lasses colored water, and rusty-backed alligators disappear- 
ed into open pools. While these were not desirable com- 
panions, they were not so obtrusive as the ravenous mos- 
quitoes and yellow flies. 

Fortunately we did not have to wallow far into the 
marsh. The disagreeable features left a lasting impression, 
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but an incident occurred which was so strange and exciting 
that none of us are likely to forget Pumpkin Swamp. 

The carcass of a recently killed, partly devoured cow was 
found near the margin of the swamp. Numerous tracks told 
the story of feasting bears and cubs, and the morning follow- 
ing this find there were ample signs of another festive night. 
Penetrating deeper into the swamp we found additional evi- 
dence of the bears. 

That day the noon’s sun was scorching intently, and the 
reflection on the water doubled its strength. We sought a 
brief breathing spell and had retreated to a small island of 
hammock growth for shade. Suddenly a shrill yelp of terror 
broke the silence. It might have come from man or beast, 
but the splashing and commotion which followed that cry of 
distress spurred us to action. 

Not one of that little party would attempt to explain how 
we ever crossed that stretch of swamp, but somehow we ar- 
rived upon a scene so strange that we halted in our tracks. 
From behind parted bushes we were looking out at a small 
pool of open water. A half-grown bear cub was swimming 
on the surface, blowing, sputtering and screaming for help 
between breaths. Like a snorting dreadnaught, a ten-foot 
alligator maneuvered about the unfortunate cub. 

The little fellow was fighting against odds. The big sau- 
rian lashed a broadside at his (Continuing on page 184) 











The “Crag Rats” rescuing a victim from a deep 
crevasse on Mount Rainier, in Washington. 


Snow sifts through the firs and hemlocks, and a wind 

that started ’way north of Queen Charlotte Sound sends 
the brittle 
snow flying in 
clouds. To- 
morrow, per- 
haps, the wind 
will become a 
hurricane and 
winter will 
have come to 
the high places 
in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
There _ will 
surely be a call 
for the Crag 
Rats. 

The monks 
who have kept 
the hospice on 
the Saint Ber- 
nard Pass in 
the Swiss Alps 
for more than 
eight centuries 
have won en- 


| “\ HE brooding peaks of the Cascade mountains are white. 





A group of the Crag Rats—the Pacific Northwest is their field and they are ready 
at a moment’s notice to go to the rescue of people lost in the high mountains. 
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THE ST. BERNARDS 
OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


By STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


during fame for the work they have done, but not many peo- 
ple outside the Northwest have as yet heard of the Crag Rats 
of Hood River, Oregon. They come pretty nearly being the 
St. Bernards of North America. 

The Crag Rats are the only group in this country whose 
avocation is the rescue of persons lost in the mountains. The 
Pacific Northwest is their field and in their short life they 
have achieved some dangerous and occasionally spectacular 
rescues on the high peaks of Oregon and Washington. Leav- 
ing their usual prosaic occupations at a moment’s notice. 
without pay of any kind, they have trod through blizzards, 
walked glaciers, and have been lowered by ropes into great 
crevasses. 

They were organized only in 1926. In five years they have 
averaged six notable rescues a year, and they have probably 
made a hundred others that are known only to the folks who 
live around the base of Mount Hood. 

The idea of a rescue group was conceived by A. L. Ander- 


son, a young lumberman of Hood River, some twelve years 
» i=) ? d 
ago. Hemulled 


over in his 
mind the fact 
that scarcely a 
month passed 
when there 
was not some 
frantic call— 
that someone 
else was lost 
on mount 
Hood, Mount 
St. Helens, 
Mount Rai- 
nier, or one of 
the other snow- 
capped peaks 
on the North- 
west. And 
there was no 
one, except for 
the few forest 
rangers, to call 
on for aid. 
Newspapers 
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How the world looks to the Crag Rats when an emergency call has come and they have reached 


a high peak in their search for someone lost. 


made front-page stories about the persons who were lost, and 
unorganized groups would turn out to search; but that was 
all. 

So, Anderson persistently talked his idea to friends and 
acquaintances at Hood River. One by one he met other ex- 
perienced mountain climbers who liked the idea. Thus the 
Crag Rats were born—a handful of men who had scaled 
peaks both in America and in Europe. 

To be a Crag Rat one must have climbs to the tops of 
Mounts Hood and Adams to one’s credit; must be fit physi- 
cally; must be at home on snow-shoes and skis: must know 
how to use the ice ax; and, most important of all, to be on 
call at all times to 
start for the mo- 
raines, the neves, 
glaciers and the 
deep crevasses of bra 
the peaks. 

Applications for 
membership in the ad 
Rats have been 
many. Anderson es- 
timates them at 200; 





but all applications ae 
are ignored. You # 
can’t get in that 
way. New members 
are invited to join. 
Today they number 
twenty - seven, and 
they are about as iS 
tough and rugged_a , - 
crew of men as you j 
will find. 
The membership 


Is cosmopolitan, sev- 





This is where the Crag Rats made camp to eat and rest a moment 
while they were searching for young Calvin White on Mount Hood. 


The white flow is not a glacier, but a cloud. 


eral nations being represented. Among them are fruit grow- 
ers, bankers, a photographer, an electrician, a doctor, a 
druggist, a service-station man, and Anderson, the lumber- 
man, who started everything. 

One of the notable achievements of the Rats was a week 
they spent looking for young Calvin White who was lost on 
Mount Hood. They found him and brought him out. 

Another time they spent six days and nights in terrific 
weather on the same peak searching for Jackie Strong, a 
youngster who survived the blizzard but was near death when 
they found him. 

They packed their tackle at a moment’s notice and went 
to Mount Rainier, 
150 miles away in 
northern Washing- 
ton, to search for a 
climber lost there. 
They found him. 
Another time they 
made a spectacular 
rescue of nine climb- 
ers who had fallen 
into a deep crevasse, 
and recovered one 
who had died. 

Other groups may 
talk business and lis- 
ten to inspirational 
speakers; still other 
groups may meet 
and pass resolu- 
tions. The Rats meet 
only to save lives. 
They are the St. 
Bernards of North 


America. 





Outstandingly beautiful, with its great moss-hung trees, is the area in the Everglades which has been nominated for 

National Park-hood. Here are to be found primitive tropical conditions, carrying vividly the sense of power and 

vastness in nature, the tenacity of the jungle, in preserving its identity against the inroads of civilization. That this 

characteristic type of scenery—the last bit in continental United States—shall be protected and permanently pre- 
served, the authors assert, is highly to be desired. 
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THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES 


WHERE THE MANGROVE FORESTS MEET THE STORM 
WAVES OF A THOUSAND MILES OF WATER 


By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED and WILLIAM P. WHARTON 
Photography by Charles C. Matlack 


Popularly pictured as a great marsh jungle inhabited by alligators and 
Seminole Indians, the Florida Everglades has been prominently brought 
before the public eye by legislation in Congress proposing to make it a 
National Park. In the minds of many not familiar with the region, ques- 
tion has arisen if the area contains features of national interest and 
distinction to warrant its inclusion in the national park system. The ar- 
ticle here published answers that question. It is extracted from an exhaus- 
tive report prepared by the authors after two weeks’ exploration of the 
Everglades in January last. Acting as a fact-finding committee of the 
National Parks Association, the authors presented their report to the 
trustees of the Association on January 18, and following its consideration, 
the bill now before Congress looking to the creation of the park was 
unanimously voted. In making their examination, the authors also repre- 
sented the American Civic Association, the American Society of Landscape 
Architects and the National Association of Audubon Societies.—Editor. 


HAT we were chiefly concerned to study in the Florida Ever- 
WV) glades was the validity or invalidity of doubts, which have 

perplexed many, as to whether the area is really characterized 
by qualities properly typical of our National Parks from the stand- 
point of scenery—qualities which take and hold the attention of all 
visitors, impressing and inspiring them with a sense of power and 
vastness and beauty in nature. 

In a good deal of the Everglades region, especially in those parts 
now readily accessible by road, the quality of the scenery is to the 
casual observer somewhat confused and monotonous. Its beauty in 
the large is akin to that of other great plains—perhaps rather subtle 
for the average observer in search of the spectacular; though some- 
times very grand, especially when seen in solitude and at rest instead 
of from a hurrying automobile. But most of it, because of the intri- 
cacy in the distribution of small masses of trees and bushes, is less 
impressive pictorially than the simpler and bolder landscapes of 
some other notable plains. 

Also it must be admitted that certain types of intimate or detailed 
scenery, characteristically tropical and sub-tropical, very interesting 
to northerners, and to be found in the continental United States 
only in Florida, generally occur in this region in masses of less 
impressive extent and maturity of height than in certain specially 
favorable localities outside of this region. Most of the latter, how- 
ever, have unfortunately been more or less completely butchered by 
exploitation or else are so isolated among exploited areas that they 
cannot be considered for inclusion in the National Park system. 
A notable exception is that of the royal palms, the tallest and noblest 
species of this remarkable genus of the American tropics. 

But even granting the above limitations as to the scenery of parts 
of the region, there are extensive areas where even the most casual 
observer can hardly fail to be gripped and inspired by a sense of 
beauty linked with a sense of power and vastness in nature, essentially 
akin to the feelings inspired by great scenes in our existing National 
Parks yet arising out of elements so different from these—indeed so 
wholly unfamiliar to the experience of most visitors to the National 
Parks—as to have the special force of novelty. 

Of specific elements in the scenery of this region, two are outstand- 
ing in this respect: One is the mangrove forest. What may be called 
the climax type of mangrove forest, accessible only by water, centers 
along the southwest coast and the ramifying tidal channels within a 





few miles of that coast, from below the Little Shark River on the Native Royal Palm trees—the tallest 
south for a distance of about ten miles to the northward; gradually and noblest species of this remark- 
merging southward, northward and inland into types of mangrove able genus of the American tropics. 
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forest other than the climax. Certain aspects of the climax 
mangrove forest are immensely impressive. 

One of these is the long frontal cliff of columnar trunks 
and dark foliage rising abruptly out of the Gulf of Mexico 
and bearing the brunt of storm waves that sweep across a 
thousand miles of water. The impression of power—power 
of wave attack, power of the cliffs age-long resistance to 
that attack even where slowly and stubbornly yielding 
ground to the waves—is deeply impressive, as in the case 
of ocean cliffs of rock; but the impression is heightened by 
one’s realization that here is no mere inanimate strength of 
passive resistance but the strength of a living organism 
fighting for its life, thrusting down new root buttresses to 
grip the underlying marl as storms break its earlier supports. 

This living cliff, of course, has no stupendous height, 
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dominantly of red mangrove with its rhododendron-like 
foliage, reddish trunks and strange arching roots, accom- 
panied by its customary associates, black and white man- 
grove and “buttonwood;” but the scenic compositions are 
endlessly varied and beautiful as one reach of water opens 
on into another between the forest masses and as trees and 
clouds are reflected upward from the sheltered mirror. 
And the sense of remoteness! It is a forest not only un- 
inhabited and unmodified by man, but literally trackless 
and uninhabitable. 

The actual extent of this climax mangrove forest, which 
according to the testimony of tropical explorers appears to 
be unique in the world for height and impressiveness, ap- 
pears to be limited to a comparatively few square miles, 
but it is traversed by so many intercommunicating water- 





A little waterway—typical of the region—flowing into the Shark River 
through the roots of the mangrove trees with which its banks are lined. 


seldom if ever more than forty to sixty feet; but a sense of 
vastness is given by its length, by the evident greatness of 
the forest behind it, into the gloom of which the eye can 
penetrate somewhat deeply only to lose itself in a maze of 
trunks, and by the opposing great sweep of the Gulf round- 
ing down over the western horizon toward Mexico. 

Back from the Gulf the forest is traversed by anastomosing 
tidal channels, prevalently about three or four hundred feet 
wide, many of them narrower, some wider. Along and near 
these channels the mangroves reach their best development, 
many trees rising to heights between sixty and eighty feet 
and some to a hundred feet. Inland and northward and 
southward, away from the channels of major tidal flow the 
trees cradually decrease in height, but in some respects in- 
crease in picturesqueness. It is a monotonous forest, in the 
sense that the coniferous forests of the north are monotonous; 


ways that it appears more extensive than it really is; and 
the amount of interesting and beautiful but less extraordi- 
nary mangrove forest along additional waterways is very 
great. 

Inland, the ramifications of the mangrove waterways in- 
terlock with prairie and hammock lands presenting definitely 
fresh water vegetation and landscapes and expand into the 
spacious inland archipelago of Whitewater Bay, some ten 
by sixteen miles in extent. All this is picturesque and strange 
and full of stimulus to observation and thought, though its 
scenery is much less forcibly arresting to the attention than 
that of the climax region. It spreads through a district 
running into the hundreds of square miles. One may travel 
through it by boat for hours or days or weeks. 

Ten thousand people so traveling through the mangrove 
channels would leave no track upon the forest floor to mar 
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Tropic skies, ruffled blue waters and mangrove trees fringing the edge of Duck Lake paint in vivid 
colors a memorable picture on the road to Flamingo, a small settlement on the Bay of Florida. 


+ 


The Strangler Fig—in the deep forest, uninhabited by man, at its sinister work. A native Rubber Tree, 
it throws up powerful aerial roots which grasp and encircle other trees, to their ultimate destruction. 
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its pristine wilderness. A tangle of mangrove roots and 
giant ferns, over soft, deep mud, offer no inducement for 
park visitors to leave their comfortable boats or to molest 
the vegetation or animal life of the region by venturing into 
areas from which careful study may show that they ought 
to be kept out for conservation of the scenic or biological 
features. Reasonable regulations as to the types of boats ad- 
missible into various parts of the area and as to the general 
conduct of those who use them will of course be necessary. 

The coastal regions within the mangrove forest zone but 
north of the climax forest and south of it, to and including 
Florida Bay, embrace much scenery that is strikingly pic- 
turesque even to a superficial observer, as is the case with 
intricate marine archipelagos anywhere; and they offer 
something else. Shoals are visibly forming and shifting; 
oyster-bars starting and growing; shells being torn from 
them and from other sources by the waves and piled in 
frontal beaches, where and as the tidal and wind currents 
and waves inevitably dictate; mangrove seedlings are visibly 
forming precarious colonies on hazardous shoals and accel- 
erating their upbuilding into islands; marine organisms are 
forming coral-like reefs of nascent limestone over the marl 
margins of established mangrove islands; and storms are 
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breaking and tossing great fragments of these “reefs,” along 
with shells and mud, to form what might become the 
fossiliferous conglomerates of some future geologist. The 
waters, the earth, the air, are seething with animal and 
vegetable life and with progressive change. 

The interest which such phenomena aroused in us, as 
laymen with but a smattering of geology, may seem naive 
to real geologists, who tell us that no largely significant 
earth-shaping movements are taking place in what they call 
a geologically dormant area. Be that as it may, the processes 
of change, however limited, are so obviously active before 
one’s very eyes and occur in so unfamiliar a setting that 
they do seem to arrest the layman’s attention and help him 
to realize that the world about him is not a static result of 
dimly comprehended geologic processes in the past, but is a 
shifting scene in a continuous eternal drama. 

The other greatly outstanding element of the scenery of 
the region is one that most people will have difficulty in 
conceiving as a major element in scenery at all—so inci- 
dental is it in any scenery with which they are familiar. 
We refer to the bird life of the region in its relation to the 
scenic and inspirational qualities of the area, considered as 
a National Park. No one who has been fortunate enough, 


West of Royal Palm State Park, the county road winds through the forest of Caribbean pines on Pine Island to the 
Everglades proper where there is a fascinating variety of characteristic scenery, both tropical and subtropical, to be 
found only in Florida and of the greatest interest to travelers, especially from the North. 
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as we were during our visit, to see the thousands upon 
thousands of ibis and herons of various species flocking in 
at sunset from their distant feeding grounds in the opener 
parts of the Everglades toward a secluded rookery in the 
narrow wooded upper reaches of the Shark River tributaries, 
or who has seen the more widely scattered birds on their 
feeding grounds at a favorable time, such as often occurs 
along the Tamiami Trail when water conditions are right, 
can fail to have received an impression of sheer beauty, and 
of the multitudinous vastness of nature as exhibited in these 
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ern Florida. Of the other large waders, the two white egrets, 
the great white and great blue herons, the Louisiana, little 
blue, black-crowned night and green herons, and the white 
and wood ibises are now common or abundant locally, 
perhaps largely as a result of the protection afforded by 
wardens of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
in recent years, and partly, in the case of the egrets, of the 
subsidence of commercial demand for their plumage. Since 
these species regularly nest within the area, they could be 
preserved indefinitely there, and would probably. multiply 





A nesting rookery of White Ibis in the northeast section of Great White Water Bay. 


“The high point of the Com- 


mittee’s bird experience,” writes the author, “was a visit to a well known night roost of white ibises . . . On our 


arrival shortly before sunset we found several hundred birds already in the mangroves. As we approached these 
took wing and flew short distances but returned and, following them until after dusk, flock after flock came in from 
their feeding grounds and settled in the thickets close at hand. It was an unforgetable sight as the glow of the 
setting sun suffused their white plumage with delicate rose tints . . . Such sights . . . rank high among the natural 
spectacles of America, and can be perpetuated most effectively by the creation of a National Park in this region.” 





great flocks of birds, no less arresting, no less memorable 
than the impressions derived from the great mountain and 
canyon parks of the west. 

The area is especially noteworthy for the abundance of 
_ Many species of wild bird life not commonly seen in other 
parts of the United States. In Florida the Roseate spoonbill 
is making its last stand in continental United States, and 
the Everglade country offers the most favorable conditions 
for the restoration of these birds to their former abundance. 
No one who has seen these remarkable birds flying in line 
against the blue sky can fail to be impressed by their great 
beauty and interest. The sandhill crane is said still to be 
present in moderate numbers, although the Committee did 
not visit its favorite haunts and saw none. It could probably 
be restored to something of its original abundance by the 
complete protection it could be afforded within a National 
Park. 

Even the flamingo, though possibly never a breeder in 
Florida, might be expected to return as a winter visitor in 
something of the numbers which formerly frequented south- 


to something like their former extraordinary numbers, bar- 
ring unforeseen disasters. The wild turkey, too, is still 
common, though hunted with constantly increasing intensity, 
and could probably be returned to abundance by complete 
protection from persecution at the hand of man. The Florida 
black duck is also a common permanent resident. 

Both alligators and crocodiles, formerly abundant in cer- 
tain localities of the area, are now scarce and very secretive 
and none were seen by us. Among the mammals, the panther 
is still to be found, and wildcats and deer are said to be 
common, while raccoons are abundant despite the great 
numbers trapped. Other mammals not infrequently found 
include the black bear, the otter and the manatee. 

In addition to the year-round animal residents mentioned 
above, many migratory birds winter in the proposed Park. 
We saw the so-called shore birds, or Limicolae, in consider- 
able numbers in favorable localities, especially killdeer, 
black-breasted plover, turnstones and many of the smaller 
species. Ducks are said to be not as common as formerly, 
and the region as a whole is (Continuing on page 192) 











Conservation Leaders in Congress 


Scott Leavitt - - - The Forest 
Ranger Who Came to Congress 














his cayuse in the old days during eleven years of serv- 

ice in the Northwest woods, slid out of the saddle into 
public affairs and eventually landed in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington as Representative from Montana. 

Soldier, homesteader, ranger, forest supervisor and legis- 
lator, Scott Leavitt came to Congress in 1923 in time to battle 
on the floor of the House for the important Clarke-McNary 
fire prevention law. Sponsors of the measure attribute to 
him a generous share of credit for its passage, for his re- 
marks were based on an intimate knowledge of forest con- 
ditions and needs. Thereafter conservationists recognized 
him as one of their best friends in Congress and time and 
again he has proved their confidence by sponsoring impor- 
tant measures 
and fighting 
for adequate 
ap propria- 
tions. Many 
an old - time 
ranger has 
risen to an im- 
portant gov- 
ernment post 
but Scott Lea- 
vitt, who is 
rounding out 
his tenth year 
at the Capitol, 
is the only 
one who ever 
crashed Con- 
gress. The 
story of his ca- 
reer is worth 
the telling, 
colored as it 
is with the ro- 
mance of the 
big woods in 
the days when 
the Forest 
Service was 
in swaddling 
clothes. In the 
Congressman’s 


Tis is the story of a forest ranger who, after riding 





Representative Leavitt delivering an address during the dedication on October 25, 
1931, of the granite obelisk on the Continental Divide at the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains. This was erected in memory of the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt tame. 


in preserving the forest resources of the United States. 
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By ALMA CHESNUT 


office are numerous mementoes to recall those early associa- 
tions—the great pelt of the “Old Wolf,” paintings of Indian 
scenes and vistas of park and forest, rare bits of Zuni pot- 
tery. And the Representative himself, with his quiet ways 
of the woodsman, never speaks for more than a few minutes 
without revealing the interests that lie so close to his heart. 
It might be said that Scott Leavitt was born in the forest, 
because, back in 1879, Elk Rapids, Michigan, his birthplace, 
was little more than a frontier settlement, a handful of 
houses nestling among the pines. Here and at Bellaire, Ros- 
well Leavitt, his father, was playing the role of pioneer 
lawyer and tutoring the boy himself and giving him free rein 
to learn nature’s stupendous secrets in the wilderness that 
came down to their door. To young Scott in 98, when he 
was still eigh- 
teen years old, 
came the call 
of the bugles 
and he left 
high school to 
join the 33rd 
Infantry Vol- 
unteers and 
fight in the 
Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. As 
a corporal in 
Company L, 
made up en- 
tirely of sons 
of Civil War 
veterans, he 
helped win the 
famous battle 
of Santiago. 
“After that 
experience,” 
he said in an 
interview, “I 
went to the 
University of 
Michigan for 
a year, but 
school seemed 
I was 
restless and 
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wanted other adventures so I packed up a few belongings 
and hit for Oregon. There in the Coast Range Mountains I 
staked out a squatters claim of 160 acres. It was twenty 
miles from the nearest settlement, but I hung on to it for 
over three years, trudging back and forth for supplies which 
I carried in on my back. I had a little cabin, which I had 
built out of shakes and I supported myself by working in 
sawmills and teaching school.” Even those who love the 
woods are likely to 
yearn for human socie- 
ty. Scott Leavitt dis- 
covered that he was not 
cut out for a hermit’s 
life and at twenty-four 
married Elsie E. Frink, 
of Falls City, Oregon, 
one of the foothills 
towns. She was eigh- 
teen years old, the 
daughter of pioneers 
who had gone West in 
a covered wagon in 
1844. Youthful as she 
was, she fitted right in- 
to the picture, and 
Congressman Leavitt 
likes to remember those 
early years of their 
marriage, especially 
after he became a ran- 
ger and they lived at 
times in the big woods 
with only a rude cabin 
for shelter, sometimes 
merely a tent and occa- 
sionally only the tree 
tops between them and 
the stars. 

It was in 1907 that 
young Leavitt secured 
horses and pack outfit 
and became a forest 
ranger. He and his 
young wife had given 
up their homestead 
claim, which is now a 
part of the Siuslaw Na- 
tional Forest, packed 
their belongings and 
traveled by stage-coach 
from Klamath Falls to 
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outfit. I slept on the ground or in a tent. My wife was only 
twenty-three at the time, little more than a girl herself, but 
she had pioneer blood in her veins and has always been the 


best sport in the world. Part of that year we stayed in Lake- 
view, but a great deal of the time she was camping out 
with me. 

“My interest in ranger headquarters dates back to that 
time, and I like to see the new improvements that help make 
them real homes. In 
the old days we lived 
under the most primi- 
tive conditions and as 
late as 1913, when I 
became supervisor of 
the Jefferson Forest, 
there was no arrange- 
ment at many of the 
stations for domestic 
water, not even a 
pump. You had to go 
to the nearest creek, 
summer and _ winter, 
and carry water home 
in a bucket.” 

Mr. Leavitt remem- 
bers attending a ranger 
meeting in 1907 when 
he was a raw recruit 
and there was no such 
thing as a district or- 
ganization. From all 
over the Oregon coun- 
try and from northern 
California the trails 
led to Roseberg, Ore- 
gon, by horseback, rail- 
road, and stage. He was 
then a guard and he 
viewed the full-fledged 
rangers with awe. There 
was E. T. Allen, then 
chief inspector now 
Forester for the West- 
ern Forestry and Con- 
servation Association; 
Arthur C. Ringland, 
who was later district 
forester at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, 
and now represents our 
government forest in- 
terests in Europe; Nel- 


pe 


Lakeview, Oregon, a 
journey of a day and 
night. In a year they 
- took up their first ran- 
ger assignment in the 
Fremont National For- 
est. With them were 


The memorial at the Fort Belnap Reservation to Chief Joseph 
and his tribesmen and to General Nelson Miles. It was at this 
point that General Miles and his men overtook Chief Joseph and 
here the Chief promised there would be no further fighting 
among the Indians and whites. In commemoration of this occa- 
sion, Chief Rides Black Horse extends the pipe of peace to Rep- 
resentative Scott Leavitt at the Monument on October 4, 1931. 


son McDuff, who be- 
came forest supervisor 
of the northern Cal- 
ifornia area and was 
found mysteriously 
shot to death a few 





their two children, An- 

na, a little daughter of 

three, who later died, and their son, Roswell, who had not 
celebrated his first birthday. 

“The tract had just been put under control,” Mr. Leavitt 
relates, “and there wasn’t any ranger station. With my wife 
and two babies I went to live in a one-room cabin that had 
been a homestead. It was located in the Chewaucan Valley 
and belonged to a cattleman. They were using it for storing 
salt. We lived there for a season before the ranger districts 
were changed about, in 1908, and the one I drew then had 
no house of any sort on it. My headquarters was my pack 


years ago; and Mark 

Musgrave, who was a 
forest guard, and now has charge of game management on 
the National Forests in Arizona and New Mexico. 

“The National Forests were new then,” Mr. Leavitt re- 
lated, “and many of them were just being put under admin- 
istration. At this ranger meeting we got instructions from 
the inspectors, discussed protective measures and swapped 
notes on our problems, particularly the questions of fire 
protection and grazing. For the first time in history, restric- 
tions were being put on logging and grazing, and, believe 
me, those rangers were self-reliant (Continuing on page 190) 
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THROUGH THE LENS 





Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 
THE MOUNTAINS IN EARLY SPRING 


Photography by FRED H. KISER 


ATE March or early April in the mountains intrigues 

[om photographer much the same as a hidden stream 
does the trout fisherman. Both are irresistible, both 

offer the highest reward for mastery. Success of the fisher- 
man is measured by his knowledge of trout and trout habits 
and the serviceability of his equipment; the picture the 
photographer takes home but reflects his knowledge of 
lighting and composition, plus adequate equipment. 

Mountains in early spring challenge the skill of any 
‘ photographer, principally because of the delicate combina- 
tion of snow, sky, cloud and darker earth and tree effects. 
The air is for the most part clearer and the power of the 
sun increases daily. The coldness of the winter scene is 
gone. The landscape, with the melting snow, becomes a 
study in black and white, with blues, reds and yellows, in 
delicate shades, pencilling out the monotony and painting 
in new life. It is the ability to make the most of these deli- 
cate colors, through proper graduations, that marks the 
difference between ordinary and extraordinary pictures. 

Perhaps few photographers have had more real success 
with this type of picture than Fred H. Kiser, of Los Angeles, 
California, termed one of the greatest camera artists in out- 
door America, and who conducted “Through the Lens” for 
AMeRIcAN Forests throughout 1931. 


“Light is a radiant force hard to understand,” says Mr. 
Kiser, “but its controlled use is the big factor in successful 
photography. Light passing through a lens of a camera 
impresses the photographic image upon the sensitive film in 
a fraction of a second, and a negative is thereby made from 
which hundreds of pictures can be produced. Yet the same 
light passing through the same lens, if uncontrolled, can de- 
stroy the film as quickly as it makes the picture. 

“No one can advise what lighting is best, for every sub- 
ject is a new problem. Yet, if the novice will always re- 
member that the highest light and the heaviest shadow, to- 
gether with all the intermediate graduations, produce the 
strongest degree in different parts of the subject, the problem 
of right lighting is half overcome. The next step is to make 
sure that the illumination comes from the direction to pro- 
duce shadows having harmonious lines. 

“In photographing mountains in early spring, light is 
the major consideration. In the first place the photographer 
is likely to underestimate the strength of the sun, forgetting 
that each day of spring increases the power of that vital 
light. The actinic value of the light changes with the allti- 
tude of the sun. From April 15 to August 15, light values 
are highest and are of about the same intensity at the same 
hours of the day. Between these dates the quickest expo- 
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sures can be made. During these months good pictures can 
be made on Stop F22 at 1/25 second. During September 
and October do not change the time, but move the Stop to 
F16. For November, December and January the Stop should 
be between F8 and F16, while February and March pictures, 
even early April, should be made at Stop F16. Unless work- 
ing with fast-moving objects, the shutter speed should not 
be changed too often. The best working time during March 
and April, especially in the mountains, is from 10 A. M. to 
3 P. M. Do not be fooled by the sun. It may be very 
bright to the eye but not strong enough to affect the film 
sufficiently. 

“At high elevations exposure should be less than when 
working from ordinary locations, due to air and light con- 
ditions. If pronounced highlights and shadows are desired, 
by all means expose for the shadows. In other words, raise 
the curtain and let in more light. Remember, too, that the 
nearer your object— 
say a mountain peak— 


must be pleasing, soothing and satisfying—pleasing because 
of balance and harmonious tones of light and shade, sooth- 
ing because of simple curved lines which suggest ease and 
grace, and satisfying because the pictured expression 
leaves something to the imagination. 

“To judge the excellence of a camera by looking at pic- 
tures made with it is a mistake. A good photograph is not 
necessarily the outcome of a ‘good’ camera, for, after all, 
the camera is nothing but an apparatus which holds a lens. 
It is the person behind the camera that really counts. One 
of the finest pictures I have ever seen was made with equip- 
ment costing not over $25. But the photographer was an 
artist in lighting, exposure and composition. For the novice 
the Kodak is the best camera, for, to my mind, it is the 
most amazing piece of mechanism ever constructed. This is 
true because of its simplicity. For the professional there 
should be modern equipment to meet the special require- 

ments of the business 
in all its various 





to the camera, the long- 
er exposure will it re- 
quire. A peak, or any 
object, at the greatest 
distance at which it is 
likely to be _ photo- 
graphed will require 
about one-tenth the ex- 
posure the same peak, 
or object, would re- 
quire close at hand. 
“As in all photog- 
raphy the camera can 
do just so much. Be- 
yond that, the truly 
mechanical stages, suc- 
cess depends on com- - Wake 
position—and compo- Fred H. Kiser 





FRED H. KISER’S ARTISTRY IS WORLD 
KNOWN. 
CAMERA ARTISTS IN OUTDOOR AMERICA, 
HE HAS THIRTY-FOUR YEARS OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EXPERIENCE BEHIND HIM. A 
LOVER OF THE OUTDOORS, HE WAS THE 
FIRST IN THE UNITED STATES TO POR- 
TRAY MOUNTAINS IN HAND-COLORED- 
IN-OIL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR QUANTITY 
PRODUCTION. 
OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FOR THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, AND WAS AT 
ONE TIME AUTHORIZED PHOTOGRAPHER 
FOR THE CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, 
IN OREGON. A COLLECTION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, COLORED IN OIL, OF GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK, IN MONTANA, WAS EX- 
HIBITED BY HIM BEFORE CONGRESS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

MR. KISER HAS UNDOUBTEDLY THE 
GREATEST COLLECTION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS EVER MADE OF MOUNT HOOD, 


branches and depart- 
ments. So, briefly, I 
would advise the nov- 
ice seeking good pic- 
tures in the mountains 
in early spring to ap- 
ply to the extent of his 
or her ability a few 
fundamental rules. 
“First, use a familiar 
type of camera. It 
should be simple to 
operate and light of 
weight. I would sug- 
gest a Kodak, or any 
good hand camera. Try 
the new Verichrome 
film, giving as short an 


ONE OF THE GREATEST 


FOR SIX YEARS HE WAS 


sition is as truly hu- 
man as the lens is me- 
chanical. Your picture 


MOUNT WASHINGTON, MOUNT JEFFERSON AND MANY OTHER OF THE 
GREAT SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS OF THE WEST. HIS COLLECTION ALSO IN- 
CLUDES PHOTOGRAPHS OF FLORAL MEADOWS AND BEAUTIFUL STREAMS 


ANDWATERFALLS. HIS HEADQUARTERS ISAT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


exposure as the set-up 
will permit. If a larg- 
er or more sensitive 





may be sharp and per- 
fect in light gradua- 





camera is used a ray 
filter on color sensitive 








tion, but it cannot be 

called a success if the 

center of interest is imperfectly placed, or if unsightly 
objects predominate in the foreground. True pictorial 
beauty is in composition. It may be said to be the art in 
photography. Practically anyone with a good camera, who 
masters certain rules regulating its use, can be reasonably 
certain of sharp pictures, but composition must be added for 
real pictorial art. 

“In composition the eyes of the photographer are the 
lens, and success naturally depends on their ability to see 
and judge beauty from a photographic viewpoint. First, 
select the center of interest in your view—the mountain you 
wish to photograph, say. Arrange this interest in your mind, 
build around it, and test it out through your finder. Be 
absolutely satisfied. Do not allow a roadway to run out 
of the picture; rather, make it lead to the center of interest, 
the snow-capped mountain peak. Do not tolerate dead 
trees, snags, or anything that is not graceful and beautiful 
as a frame for the picture, or as foreground. 

“Remember that the laws of line and mass, extensive 
subjects in pictorial composition of any kind, must always 
be taken into consideration, even though to a slight degree. 
This is especially true of snow and mountain pictures. The 
eyes of the photographer studying a mountain landscape 
must see objects in certain definite shapes and lines. They 


film or plates, such as 
panchromatic, will add 
delicate graduations of tone. Use a tripod whenever there 
is a need for it. 

“Remember that the two most important requisites in 
picture making are lighting and composition. Any sub- 
ject, if properly lighted and composed, has real artistic 
merit. Be sure the light comes from the right direction to 
produce the desired shadows. In composition keep the mind 
focused on the center of interest and do not spoil it with bad 
lines and masses in the foreground.” 

Mr. Kiser threads his discussion with the two essentials of 
photography—lighting and composition. He never fails to 
emphasize them. And the novice who would produce better 
pictures, whether they be of mountains in the spring or ordi- 
nary back yard scenes, must do the same thing. For they are 
to a photograph what color and perspective are to an oil 
painting. Study light and composition from every angle. 
Experiment at every opportunity. Keep notes of results and 
then commit them to memory. Know what your camera will 
do—and then make it register the picture you see. 

If questions arise which you cannot answer, if you desire 
additional information concerning your picture work in the 
mountains, or any place else, write AMERICAN ForEsTS, en- 
closing a stamped envelope for reply, and Mr. Kiser and 
other camera artists will help you out. 
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Perfect graduation of ione, depth, balance and perspective has been achieved in this picture of Crater 
Lake, in Oregon, due to lighting and composition, the two important requisites in photography. 
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Hidden Restraint 


Wood Relieves Heavily Barred Windows in New York Institution 
By LEYDEN ERICKSEN 











NYONE approaching 
Aw of the recently 
built New York 
State Hospitals for the In- 
sane is impressed with the 
apparent lack of restraint 
imposed upon the patient 
inmates. Instead of heav- 
ily barred windows one 
sees a standard type of 
wood window frame with 
a double hung divided 
light wood sash. A low 
iron grille with uprights 
spaced four or five inches 
apart, resembling a shal- 
low balcony, covers the 





The story of wood and its manifold uses is never 
old. Every day engineers are devising new uses, 
new methods. The Editor believes that the public 
has a keen interest in these developments and has 
arranged to publish every month throughout 1932 
brief stories of the progress in wood utilization. 
Frank P. Cartwright, Chief Engineer for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, opened the 
series in January and Leyden Ericksen, Forest Pro- 
ducts Engineer for the same organization, carries Diy: Pies ae 
on here with Hidden Restraint. Future Articles will be nee. ie Sen & 
presented by Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Ericksen. 


the clamps. In addition two 
screws are used on each 
side, top and bottom of the 
sash so that the muntins 
are firmly anchored. When 
the sash are glazed and 
painted it is impossible to 
detect that the muntins are 
metal even by close exami- 
nation. The writer had to 
convince himself that the 
muntins were metal by tap- 
ping them with a_ knife 


appearance the combina- 
tion wood and steel sash 
are used on buildings hous- 








lower half of the window. 
There is no evidence of 
heavily barred windows of forced confinement. The re- 
straint is there, however, and in the apparently conventional 
windows. The important point concerning these windows 
is that they are actually a combination of wood and metal, 
the muntins being of cold rolled steel, while the sash frames 
are of wood. It is impossible 
for an inmate who may be- 
come violent to break through 
the steel muntins either for 
purposes of escape or sui- 
cide. Yet they do not ap- 
parently restrain him. The 
lower half of the sash can 
be raised as in any ordinary 
double hung window, in 
which case escape is pre- 
vented by the iron grille, 
which is hinged and can be 
orened in a few moments by 
an attendant in case of an 
emergency. 

The wood sash are simi- 
lar to standard sash except 
that the members may be 
slightly larger in cross sec- 
tion. When going through 
the moulding machine the 
edge against which the glass 
rests is run with a rabbet 
into which the metal muntin frame fits. The steel mun- 
tins are inserted when the sash is assembled and it is im- 
possible to remove them after the sash has been put into 
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The appearance from the outside is merely that 
of an attractive brick faced building with a 
divided light window, protected by an iron grille. 


ing inmates while all-wood 
sash of the same design are 
used on individual houses and dormitories for the staff. 
The State of New York has installed this combination 
type of sash on several hospitals built within the last two 
years. One, on Long Island, embraces some forty-eight or 
fifty separate buildings. The new Mississippi Insane Hos- 
pital is using a double hung 
wood sash of similar con- 


a — struction. This type of win- 


dow sash should have a 
wide field of use in institu- 
tional buildings throughout 
the country in which re- 
straint is necessary, but 
where heavily barred win- 
dows are neither necessary 
nor desirable. By avoid- 
ing such bars the buildings 
can readily be made archi- 
tecturally attractive and 
both inmates and_ visitors 
are spared the feeling of op- 
pression caused by bars and 
heavy guards. It is recog- 
nized that mental patients 
are definitely affected by their 
surroundings and that their 
condition may be seriously 
aggravated by the conscious- 
ness of confinement. The type 
of window described eliminates one of the most obvious and 
undesirable evidences of confinement. It may be regarded as 
a distinct step forward in the design of institutional buildings. 








My Experience With Fire In Longleaf Pine 


By P. N. HOWELL 





HEN a men tells me— 

and some have done so 

—that instead of fire 

doing damage to young timber, 
it hastens its growth through 
soil improvement, I think that 
he either has a biased view on 
the subject himself, or thinks I 
have, for a man might just as 
well tell me that the way to 
have a good barn is to set fire 
to it once each year and after 
the fire has passed over, it will 
be a better barn than before. 
In the longleaf pine belt of 
the South we have a country 
where stock-raising and timber 


issippi. 


brought 





To burn or not to burn the longleaf pine for- 
ests of the South is a question brought to sharp 
issue by the article “‘The Forest That Fire Made” 
published in the October number. 
S. W. Green, of Mississippi, held that longleaf 
pine forests are the result of years of repeated 
ground fires and that frequent burning of the 
longleaf woods promotes the reproduction and 
perpetuation of the species. 

An opposing view is presented in the article 
published herewith by Mr. Howell, also of Miss- 
The author’s conclusions are drawn from 
over twenty years’ experience in managing long- 
leaf pine lands in the South during which he was 
into direct personal contact with the 
practical aspects of woods burning in relation to 
stock grazing and timber growing.—Editor. 


that longleaf is to an un- 
usual degree fire resistant; 
that a controlled fire is 
less injurious than one run- 
ning wild; that burning in the 
dormant season and when the 
ground is wet does less harm 
than the opposite; that it is 
difficult after longleaf gets out 
of the grass to actually kill it 
with fire. We also know that 
fire most any way or any sea- 
son will positively kill young 
splash and loblolly seedlings, 
as well as retard the growth of 
longleaf, and we know, or 
think we know, that slash is 


The author, 








growing can go hand-in-hand. 
The big question now upper- 
most in the minds of foresters and grazing men alike is 
whether the returns will be greater from annually burned or 
unburned land. The writer makes no claim as a technical 
forester or animal husbandman but he has been observing 
closely thousands of acres of different types of land in the 
south for the past twenty-six years. He represents companies 
owning some 300,000 acres of cut-over lands which they are 
trying to reforest. His position does not depend upon keep- 
ing fire off of these lands. It does depend, to an extent, on 
these lands being handled in such manner as to best insure 
the reproduction of timber. If he could convince the owners 
that the best method of accomplishing this end was to burn 
every acre each year, they would say, “go to it.” Up to now, 
however, they 
are convinced, 
not from any- 
thing he has 
told them, but 
fromtheir 
own observa- 
tion and 
knowledge o f 
the destruc- 
tiveness of fire 
to seedlings, 
and as accept- 
ed by not only 
the vast rank 
‘and file of our 
Own country 
but practically 
every nation 
which has _at- 
tempted forest 
conservation 
and reforesta- 
tion, that for- 
est Or grass 
fires are de- 
structive, and 
seriously so. 
Weall know, 


of course, 
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In the longleaf pine country, the author holds, timber and cattle can go hand-in- 
hand and with best results when fire is kept out of the woods. On this unburned 
tract in Forrest County, Mississippi, both trees and cattle seem to be showing results. 


the most desirable tree to grow 
for commercial utilization un- 
der conditions that face us in the future. We believe it will 
reproduce itself over most of the south Atlantic and Gulf 
coastal plain if protected from fire. 

In the original virgin longleaf pine forest, slash pine seems 
to have played only a minor part as was true of the loblolly 
pine in the longleaf forest north of the slash pine belt, from 
North Carolina south to Georgia, and then westward across 
the central portions of the several Gulf States to southeastern 
Texas. Longleaf is a great tree, and its forebears the greatest 
of all the southern pines, but in the region where it will grow, 
I believe slash pine is a better tree for growing a new timber 
crop for future utilization. The so-called original stand of 
longleaf is about gone, and as a rule, when one character of 
natural re- 
source ex- 
hausts itself,we 
immediately 
forget about it 
and begin 
looking for a 
substitute. 
Longleaf re- 
production, 
while fire re- 
sistant, appears 
to demand 
freedom from 
competi- 
tive growth 
and certainly 
freedom from 
the scrub hog 
which _ infests 
our country. 
Not so with 
slash. While it 
will not stand 
fire during 
early years, 
hogs do not 
bother it. It 
grows much 
faster than 
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longleaf, and is sufficiently democratic to thrive right along 
with various other kinds of growth, including grazing plants. 

When logging first began in my section, little attention 
was paid to the cutting of slash pine. First, lumber specifi- 
cations generally called for longleaf, while slash and lob- 
lolly were considered as inferior. Second, as a rule slash 
trees were found principally in swamps, reed brakes, bad 
places to log, hence they were left. I venture the assertion 
that from these slash trees left standing in such places—and 
many of them still remain—this whole coastal section but 
for prevailing annual fires would long since have been com- 
pletely reforested with slash pine and have made cut-over 
lands really worth while. Fires continue to keep slash pushed 
back to wet lands not susceptible of fire hazards. In any pro- 
tected area where there are slash seed trees you find slash be- 
ginning to inch more and more out on the hills. 
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burning has caused a constant multiplication and spread of 
these oaks until now some sections are perfect jungles: 
crowding out the range plants and other species of trees. 
Soil and the manner in which the original timber was log- 
ged has considerable to do with scrub oak. In the counties 
mentioned it was logged with a skidder, with no semblance 
of seed trees left to bring back natural reproduction. If pine 
seedlings, especially longleaf, had become established ahead 
of the oaks, they would have themselves conquered the oaks. 
In some sections further North in the State, but still in the 
longleaf belt, the longleaf has been severed and the shortleaf 
is coming back where it can. Fires kill out the shortleaf, but 
seem only to spread the scrub oak. I am unable to understand 
how anyone could maintain that fire completely kills out such 
a husky plant as scrub oak and at the same time does no seri- 
ous harm to longleaf pine seedlings growing in their midst. 








A longleaf pine forest after it has been worked for naval stores and after ground fires have eaten at the scarified 
faces, killing many of the trees and weakening the others. Such fires are greatly reducing the annual income 
of many timberland owners. Must this be the price of the grazers’ match? the author asks. 


In the coastal plain or longleaf pine belt of the South, the 
conditions of soil types, topography and moisture vary so in- 
tricately that it seems impossible to generalize on the basis 
of reliable findings in one given locality. This is true of 
many factors. It has been stated that repeated fires are neces- 
sary in order to keep down scrub oaks, such as turkey and 
black-jack oaks, and this appears true in some cases. Yet in 
portions of the coastal plain, for example in parts of Perry 
and Greene Counties in southern Mississippi—annual burn- 
ings among the sand hills have been the direct cause of cov- 
ering the country with scrub oaks. Every citizen there will 
tell you that the woods burn every year, which I know to be 
true as I make a trip to that section once each month, and if 
you ask the cause of that wilderness of scrub oak, the major- 
ity will immediately tell you that it is caused by these fires. 
In the first place, fire never kills them all. The local inhabit- 
ant will tell you that where one oak is killed to the ground, 
six to eight will sprout from the parent and that continued 


Controlled annual burning has been advocated for the 
longleaf pine belt. In this connection I might say that so far 
such controlled burning has cost us about three times as 
much an acre as full protection,—figuring nothing for the 
various times my controlled burning crews allowed the fire 
to get away from them and burn out flats and branches, and 
destroy young slash and loblolly pines, whereas, | was try- 
ing to confine such burning to longleaf areas on the hills. 
Under no circumstances, except possibly as a backfire, should 
fire be allowed to burn over bay heads or along branches 
and other low places where switch cane and other grasses and 
slash or loblolly pines abound, as none of these thrive except 
under complete fire protection, and their thriving is of in- 
terest both to the stock raiser and the timber grower. 

If the early Indians burned the southern pine virgin for- 
ests—which however appears to be somewhat questionable on 
the basis of a talk I recently had with a ninety-three-year-old 
Choctaw Indian—I am not disposed to agree that we should 
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continue his practice. We regard 
the Indian as uncivilized, and 


while we took possession of his \ ; 
land much like some of our graz- > 
ers are endeavoring to take pos- uy 
session of the other man’s land | hae 
today, we are unwilling to accept y' 

his habits and mode of life. 

It is rare in the great longleaf 
belt to find dense stands of very 
young longleaf trees, known as 
advance growth. The Southern 
Forest Experiment Station has lo- 
cated two such places and is car- 
rying on experiments, one at Mc- 
Neill, Mississippi, and the other 
at Bogalusa, Louisiana. I under- 
stand that at McNeill there are 
up to ten seed trees an acre. Now 
the land under my control in 
southeast Mississippi (something 
over 300,000 acres) has nothing 
like that on it. In fact, on our 
high dry land areas there are 
sometimes not more than ten 
good seed trees on a whole sec- 
tion, or 640 acres. That is why 
we are paying as much as $5 a 
pound for slash pine seed and 
growing pine seedlings to plant 
for reforesting denuded land. 
In the face of this we sometimes see our plantations com- 
pletely destroyed by fire springing from a careless hand. 

It has been claimed that grass fires will not prevent the 
satisfactory reproduction of longleaf pine. A grass fire in 
a rough with a two-months-old stand of longleaf seedlings 
killed, as authentically reported to me, 11,540 and left 
5,780 an acre, or two-thirds of the trees. If the land had had 
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In contrast are these young longleaf pines protected against fire, their “leaf factor- 
ies” working uninterrupted and growth proceeding normally. Fire resistant though 
the trees are, their growth, the author believes, is retarded by annual or fre- 
Both pictures were taken in South Carolina. 


quent fires. 
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Here a ground fire in January robbed the young pines of their needles which 

manufacture the trees food for growth. If frequent fires like this are good for 

trees, the author has failed to observe it during twenty years’ experience with 
fire on longleaf pine lands in the South. 


only 2,000 or 1,000 or 500 or less seedlings and the fire had 
taken two-thirds of the stand, it certainly would have mat- 
tered. And suppose the young trees had been loblolly, short- 
leaf or slash pines—kinds that are easily susceptible to fire! 

The seed of longleaf pine are eagerly eaten by many 
forms of animal life from all species of birds, hogs, sheep 
and goats down to squirrels, mice and innumerable kinds of 
insects. This is one of the main 
reasons why young longleaf pine 
as a general rule occurs in very 
open or sparse stands. In 1927 
prior to the fall of that year’s 
crop of mast, I did considerable 
“controlled burning” to remove 
the dead grass and allow the seed 
to fall directly upon the soil. 
Under some particular trees, I 
saw this mast so thick it could 
be raked up. I went back after 
the above named animals had 
visited the scene and not a seed 
could be found. 

Speaking now of this longleaf 
forest and longleaf reproduction 
as immune to fire, it is well 
known that it requires from five 
to fifteen years or even longer 
for the longleaf to get out of the 
grass and begin a_ terminal 
growth. It is claimed by some 
that during this period it is stor- 
ing up food to combat fires. In 
this I think they are correct. Na- 
ture, in its effort to cover the 
barren places of earth, naturally 
equips some plant life with a 
sword against its enemies, but if 

(Continuing on page 184) 








Adopt Public Domain Principles 


Directors of The American Forestry Association Demand Constructive Legislation; 
Also Take Stand on Reorganization of Government's Conservation Activities. 


HE directors of The American Forestry Association, 
meeting in Washington, February 18, adopted princi- 
ples which, in their judgment, legislation dealing with 
the administration and conservation of the Public Domain 
of the United States should include. At the same meeting the 
directors, after discussion of President Hoover’s proposal 
that the conservation activities of the Federal Government 
be consolidated, took the position that all activities relating 
to agriculture, forestry and grazing should be centered in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

If national interests represented by the Public Domain are 
to be adequately met, the directors declare, legislation deal- 
ing with the subject should 

(1) Include a clear statement of Federal purpose to pro- 
tect and advance the public interests through the beneficial 
use and conservation of the grazing, forest, and other nat- 
ural resources of the Public Domain, the prevention of ero- 
sion, and the maintenance of favorable conditions of water- 
flows; 

(2) Authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior or 
other appropriate department to determine as rapidly as 
possible by a study of local conditions and by land classifi- 
cation the specific areas which should be retained in public 
ownership in the form of grazing reserves or districts, Na- 
tional Forests, National Parks, National Monuments, and 
federal game refuges; 

(3) Authorize the President to withdraw lands which are 
considered suitable for Congress to include in National For- 
ests, National Parks, and federal game refuges; 

(4) Authorize the President to create by proclamation 
grazing districts from Public Domain lands; 

(5) Authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior or 
other appropriate department to inaugurate as rapidly as is 
feasible an adequate administration of Public Domain lands, 
and to make rules and regulations for their occupancy and 
use in conformity to the purposes set forth under (1) above 
and to provide penalties for violations thereof; 

(6) Authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior, or 
other appropriate department, after completion of the classi- 
fication of the lands, to formulate a plan for the final dis- 
posal of the lands not recommended for inclusion in public 
reservations, whether to be granted to the states, or to be 
continued for disposition under existing public land laws, 
or for retention or disposal under new plans and procedures 
that may be recommended by him, consistent with the prior 
liquidation of all other outstanding grants, scrip, warrants, 
or other obligations; 

(7) Provide an adequate appropriation for the initiation 
of the administration of the use of the Public Domain and 
for the proposed classification authorized in the Act. 

“The Public Domain question is now before Congress,” 
declared George D. Pratt, President of the Association and 
chairman of the Board, at the conclusion of the meeting. 
“Constructive legislation is not only timely but is urgently 
needed to stop over-grazing and soil erosion, to protect the 
natural resources of the Public Domain, and to inaugurate 
their management under a program of wise use. Numerous 
bills have been introduced in Congress, including the Evans 
bill, which would harden into law the recommendations of 
President Hoover’s Public Domain Committee. The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association is opposed to the Evans bill in nu- 
merous particulars and broadly because it does not assure 


conservation of public land resources of national concern 
and interest. 

“Public Domain legislation, the Directors of the Associa- 
tion believe, if it is to meet squarely and fully the public is- 
sues involved should be based upon constructive principles 
with clear objectives. These principles the directors of the 
Association have outlined. Legislation which does not give 
force to them will be opposed by the Association. Legisla- 
tion which does incorporate them will have the Association’s 
hearty support. 

“Of the bills now pending in Congress H. R. 8822, intro- 
duced on February 3 by Congressman French of Idaho, 
most nearly meets the principles for which the Association 
stands. The French bill clearly and definitely commits the 
Federal government to a conservation program for the Pub- 
lic Domain. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
institute at once positive administration of the grazing re- 
sources and to study the areas embraced within the Public 
Domain to determine their highest service and how those 
services may be attained. It does not provide, however, for 
final settlement of the Public Domain question as a whole 
in that it fails to set up as a clear-cut objective allocation of 
different areas, once their highest purpose is determined, to 
the agencies best equipped to administer and develop their 
resources. Neither does it provide for an appropriation with 
which to initiate at once administration of the public lands. 
While passage of the French bill would go very far along 
the right lines in the constructive settlement of the Public 
Domain problem, amendments to cover the points just men- 
tioned would seem desirable to make it fully adequate.” 

In respect to the reorganization of government depart- 
ments and activities which President Hoover made the sub- 
ject of a special message to Congress on February 17, the 
directors took the position that a regrouping or consolida- 
tion of conservation activities must give recognition and 
unity to the biological aspects of the problem. President 
Hoover, in his message to Congress, suggested an Assistant 
Secretary of Conservation, thereby implying that all con- 
servation activities should be brought together under a com- 
mon executive in one of the departments. The President, 
however, did not commit himself as to the department in 
which he would concentrate these activities. 

The directors of The American Forestry Association, 
however, in the following resolution made themselves clear 
on that point and on the principle that should govern ad- 
ministration of natural resources of biological character: 

“RESOLVED, That any reorganization or consolidation 
of the activities of the Federal Government relating to the 
administration of the public lands and reservations, should 
be based on the principle of bringing under one depart- 
mental direction the agencies which are concerned with the 
production and conservation of (1) crops and plants service- 
able for food or environment for man and animals, and 
(2) plants and forests serviceable for soil and water protec- 
tion, fibres, wood, and other plant preducts. 

“The problems of production and conservation of plant 
life and the problems of protection and conservation of soils 
and waters relating to agriculture, grazing, and forestry, 
should be handled through a common administrative agen- 
cy. Under the same direction should be included the con- 
servation of domestic stock and wild life whose management 
depends on plant foods and environment. These activities 
should be centered in the Department of Agriculture.” 
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In the red salmon waters of Alaska, the spawning area is greatly increased by the forested shore 


lines of the many islands. 


The author points out that the industry is threatened because of forest 


fires and lack of protection in many valleys in the spawning ground. 


The Death Knell of Alaskan Salmon 


By W. GORDON BROWN 


is the taking, preparation and marketing of salmon, 

one of the principal food fishes of the world. It is 
from this industry that the Northern Possession derives its 
greatest amount of revenue. Thus, if continued growth of 
Alaska is to be maintained, the industry must be perpetu- 
ated, and this will only be accomplished when the salmon of 
the North Pacific are protected and propagated. Alaska’s 
chief concern is to allow and assist the existing salmon to 
reproduce their kind to the required extent, for if the pres- 
ent condition is permitted to continue, the salmon fishing of 
the North Pacific within the next twelve to fifteen years will 
become inactive as an industry. 


| ‘HE greatest single industry of the Territory of Alaska 


Artificial aid to salmon reproduction, so much in vogue 
at the present time, will not be considered here. Rather, dis- 
cussion will be confined to the babbling brooks and the hid- 
den lakes of the wildwood as prepared by nature for its 
creatures. It is because of the fact that these refuges are 
being so ruthlessly destroyed and neglected by man in his 
mad rush for gain that he is compelled to resort to artificial 
methods to maintain a balance. Nor is this article offered 
as expert testimony. It merely presents facts based on au- 
thentic data and personal observation for ten consecutive 
years, and its range is confined to the Susitna Valley, a rep- 
resentative salmon spawning area. 

The area of Susitna Valley is easily equal to a rectangle 





The confluence of the Talkeetna, Susitna and Chulitna rivers. 
choking and silting up of the salmon streams in the Susitna valley, the condition of the 
shores and depletion of waters resulting from lack of forest protection. 
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This is indicative of the 
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fifty by seventy-five miles, and the entire “floor” is a series 
of glacial moraines, having to a great extent a very uneven 
surface which winds around to every point of the compass, 
thereby adding hundreds of miles to the spawning area of 
the streambeds. Under the surface soil are small boulders, 
rubble, gravel and sand, interlaid with different broken 
stratas, at varying depths, of clay and hard-pan. 

The upper or northern end of the valley, Broad Pass, has 
an elevation of about 2,000 feet, which is far below the 
summer snow line. The Talkeetna Mountains form the east 
boundary, while to the west lies the Susitna Range. The 
Susitna River, navigable to twenty-ton boats for a number 
of miles, flows through the length of the valley near the 
west side, debouching into Cook Inlet on the south. 

The valley, not so long ago, was entirely forested, the 
timber line being about 1,500 feet above sea level. Spruce, 
birch and cottonwood predominated from a commercial 
standpoint, with an addition of willow and alder and an un- 
dergrowth of varied species of smaller stuff. The surface 
invariably was covered with a heavy bed of moss, broken in 
countless places by small areas of swamp, muskeg and mead- 
ow lands, and interspread with more than a thousand lakes. 
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stream up to normal throughout the summer season. This 
normal flow of water is absolutely necessary for the salmon 
to be able to pass up to spawning ground, particularly in 
the smaller streams. 

Susitna Valley, not so many years ago, had the distinction 
of being the most important salmon producing area on the 
central Alaskan coast. It contains numbers of rivers, hun- 
dreds of creeks and lakes, and the waters of each lake and 
stream fitted snugly up under the overhanging moss and 
grass along their shores throughout the summer. 

Until ten years ago, the entire area was amply protected 
by forests, but at that time the country was invaded by 
civilization. A railroad was constructed through the center 
of this ground, farms were put in, townsites cleared off, and 
roads put through. This is, of course, right and proper, and 
cause for Alaska to be happy and thankful; but, unfortu- 
nately, in reclaiming this small percentage of the valley, 
fires were permitted to run beyond the limits required. Con- 
sequently, each year sees a repetition of forest fires on first 
the watershed of one stream or chain of lakes and then an- 
other. The result is that the sun releases the waters from 
frost, on these burned-over areas, during the first months of 
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Salmon going up stream to spawn—the ever-recurring miracle in the life cycle of this important 


food fish. The urge that drives them,—overcoming all obstacles—to seek the river of their birth, 
there to give their lives in perpetuating their species, is one of the marvels in the world of nature. 


Above timber line proper at the present time there is a 
strip of alder in varying widths and denseness of stand and 
in a bench or mesa of wet or boggy ground, there is usually 
an almost impenetrable growth of small willow. All of this 
is of the utmost value to natural salmon culture. 

This alder and willow has no commercial value in board 
feet, which is equally true of possibly eighty per cent of the 
timber below the line. The combined value of all foresta- 
tion, however, from the smallest strand of heather to the 
largest tree, if permitted to remain standing green and un- 
disturbed, would be worth many times its board foot or 
lumber value as a protection for the watersheds. 

It has been observed that a living forest floored with a 
carpet of moss will permit the underlying surface of soil, 
filled with the waters of the late fall rains, to freeze to a 
depth of from four to six feet. Thus it holds captive the 
frozen waters and the winter snow, to be released during the 
following summer. 

If this forest and moss is not burned off it will protect the 
ground and snow through the spring months from the direct 
rays of the sun, thus retarding the thawing and evaporation 
process. This growth will allow the water to be released 
slowly, yet in sufficient quantity to keep the volume in the 


spring, and by the time that the salmon run is due the water 
is so low that thousands of salmon perish in these creeks 
before attaining the upper reaches, and before spawning. 
Thousands more drop their spawn through holes worn 
in their bellies from crawling, like snakes, over rocks and 
bars of gravel and sand in these depleted waters. 

The streams whose watersheds have not been burned over, 
and all lakes supplied by such streams, have a normal vol- 
ume of water, and the salmon fortunate enough to have been 
hatched in such a stream or lake may spawn in a normal and 
natural manner. This, of course, providing that the fish 
are not stopped by their other enemies, the beaver and the 
trout. 

It is a matter of record that during July, 1924, there were 
seventy-two forest fires burning at the same time between 
Seward and Fairbanks and all visible from the Alaskan 
Railroad, which is an average of one fire to each eight miles 
of track. Each of these fires burned from five to twenty-six 
days, and practically all of them destroyed some forest pro- 
tection of the sheds of salmon spawning waters. 

The Alaskan Railroad is not responsible for all of these 
fires. It is only fair and just to charge responsibility to each 
and every enterprise throughout the entire railroad belt, in 
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proportion to the character and volume of its work and its 
respective rating as a fire hazard. 

Of the creeks of this entire valley, it may be said that at 
least seventy-five per cent of those carrying salmon have an 
average width of not to exceed six feet; fully fifty per cent 
of them have a lake for the source; and many pass through 
one or more lakes before joining a larger stream. Since it 
seems to be the salmon’s nature to fight his way upstream to 
the highest point obtainable, it is not uncommon to see them 
making their way up through the marshes, tundras and 
swamps, trying to gain the headwaters of a brook less than 
two feet wide and not to exceed five inches in depth. 

Thirty humpbacks were observed in a little crooked chan- 
nel eight inches wide, possibly two feet deep, but containing 
only three to ten inches of water. This channel was so nar- 
row that, if any obstruction were encountered, the salmon 
would be unable to turn around—and, being unable to pro- 
ceed, must necessarily die there. If no obstruction hindered 
their progress, and they succeeded in passing through the 
last narrows, over the last shoal or bar, they would enter a 
lake capable of spawning fifty thousand fish. Very often 
they would proceed up from this lake to others. 

Of the larger creeks Cottonwood Creek is a typical ex- 
ample. From source to salt water it has a total stream-bed 
length of approximately thirty miles. The source is a rather 
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shore line aggregating not to exceed ten miles, seven miles 
of which is excellent spawning ground of sand and gravel. 
There was a good run of humpbacks and reds in these lakes 
in 1926, notwithstanding the very great mortality before 
spawning of the salmon in the lower reaches of this stream, 
caused by low water and timber obstruction—an easily cor- 
rected condition. 

The creek leading to the lower of these lakes is much 
smaller than the one between the first and second lake, due 
to the flatness of bedrock in its lateral dimensions and the 
absorbing quality of the porous overburden. The actual 
stream-bed is about twenty-five miles. At a number of dif- 
ferent places, one hundred foot blocks of the creek were 
measured off and the salmon counted, averaging one and 
one-half fish to each lineal foot of streambed, or more than 
7,800 fish to the mile. Of twelve females opened and ex- 
amined only three were “spawned out,” while twelve males 
ran from green to three-quarters spent. 

The entire length of Meadow Creek passes through a 
“burn” running for miles in every direction. Just here and 
there small areas of timber have escaped. The fire, having 
burned to the water's edge, killed the timber. The wind 
blowing it into the creek causes jams which, aided by the 
low water, are death to thousands of salmon before they 
spawn. 





Typical of the salmon canning factories in Alaska,—the industry that brings great revenues to Alaska. 


large lake fed entirely by springs. In addition to this lake 
the creek passes through seven other lakes. The aggregate 
length of shore line of the lakes is about twenty-five miles. 
There were twelve timber jams cut out of this creek by a 
nearby rancher who reported that the salmon had to jump 
entirely out of the water to pass these obstructions. Further- 
more, there were innumerable places where the fish had to 
work their way through a tangle of brush and logs. This 
creek has a run of fully one hundred thousand red salmon 
annually. In addition to each of the other species, excepting 
the king, the run totals approximately a half million salmon 
each year. 

Blodgett Lake, the first lake of this series, is the source of 
Meadow Creek, in reality a continuation of Cottonwood 
Creek. It is about one mile long and a quarter mile wide. 
The creek is about thirty feet wide and eight inches deep, 
with a good current. It is a few hundred feet to the second 
lake, about four hundred feet to the third one, and a like 
distance to the fourth. None of these lakes is very large; the 


Lucille Creek, which flows between the next two lakes, is 
open for about five miles from the lake and then it spreads 
out through a meadow in dozens of small streams to reunite 
at the foot of the meadow where it meets the salmon fighting 
their way up. The salmon, however, have been unable to 
pass through this meadow for the last ten or twelve years. 
This could be remedied, and should be, for it must be re- 
membered that these waters are red salmon waters and the 
red salmon is the most valuable fish in Alaska. 

Meadow Creek debouches into Big Lake along with a 
number of other creeks, each having its own little group of 
headwater lakes. Big Lake has a shore line of fully sixty- 
five miles, but the spawning area is materially increased by 
the shore lines of nineteen islands. Big Lake communicates 
with Knik Arm through Fish Creek, a distance of eighteen 
miles, the actual length of stream-bed. This creek, also, is 
much larger where it leaves the lake than anywhere on the 
lower part. 

This fact is in keeping with a feature peculiar to all creeks 
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of this region; namely, an intermittent flow or volume of 
water along their courses, caused by the flat bedrock and the 
absorbing power of the walls. To this may be added the 
presence of a break in the bedrock, which after all is only a 
thin sheet of closely packed sand and gravel sealed by very 
finely broken particles of adhesive sediment composed of 
silt or clay laid down by the water. This allows a portion 
of the water to sink and pass along underneath; later, pos- 
sibly, it will rise again at the next fault, at which time the 
stream will show its original volume. There are very few 
places on any of these creeks where all of the water is in 
sight at one time. The water is there, of course, but it is 
passing through the gravel instead of over it. 

Where this occurs, and there are hundreds of such places 
along the most important red salmon streams, there is in- 
sufficient water to allow the fish to pass. This obstacle may 
be overcome by placing a wing dam at a right angle to the 
shore, thus throwing the water into a more narrow channel 
and thereby increasing its depth. This would not be very 
expensive, for all the material required would be a log six 
to twelve inches in diameter and six to ten feet in length 
fastened in place by driving six stakes “saw-buck” fashion 
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on both sides of it. Such material will always be found at 
hand. 

The exact number of lakes in the Susitna Valley is un- 
known. It has been estimated by men of conservative judg- 
ment, such as surveyors, timber cruisers and trappers, to 
range from two thousand to twenty-five hundred. Some of 
these lakes appear to have been land-locked from the time 
of their formation; in the rest, there has been a gradual loss 
of water through each cycle of time by natural causes. 

It is estimated by J. L. Wilson, of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
that the present use by salmon of the spawning grounds of 
this valley does not exceed forty per cent of the total grounds 
that were available at one time. 

And what is so true of the Susitna Valley is equally true 
of the other salmon producing areas, since this particular 
section is a representative one. Unless forest fires are re- 
duced and the waterways used by the salmon are attended to, 
the number of this valuable fish that reproduce will be ma- 
terially decreased each succeeding year. Since the salmon 
canneries will continue their usual volume of business, the 
salmon will be quickly annihilated. Within a few years, un- 
less existing conditions are remedied, the shores of Alaska 
will echo the death knell of Alaskan salmon. 
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EDITORIALS 
Is Forestry In An Eddy? 


The past ten years with their dynamic changes in eco- 


AS forestry in the United States lost its bearings and 
been swept into an eddy by the currents of economic 
adversity, conflicting thought, and misemphasized 

propaganda? Mr. Richards’ article in this issue, under the 
title “Old World Forestry For New,” brings this and other 
questions in the open with head-on timeliness. From a study 
of old world forestry he draws some lessons for the United 
States that, while not pleasant and probably not acceptable 
to many, cannot be put aside. As to the correctness of his 
conclusion when applied to this country that real forestry 
cannot be successfully practiced except by the public, or 
under strict public control, we are not prepared to say. It 
must be admitted, however, that experience to date does 
not prove his conclusion wrong. The plain fact is that for- 
estry as a private business undertaking has not taken sub- 
stantial root in this country and the outlook for it is any- 
thing but encouraging. 

That the movement is treading water with conflicting views 
and questionings seems apparent. “Where do we go from 
here?” is in the minds of many. Forestry with American 
foresters and propagandists has been pretty much a one 
emphasis movement. It has been fed and reared and 
has grown lustily on a psychological slogan that might be 
paraphrased “Grow forests or perish from wood famine,” 
and a companion slogan “Plant trees and reap profits.” 

These slogan ideas were formulated in the days when their 
truth seemed incontrovertible. The rate at which we were 
destroying our forests pointed to early shortage and high 
timber values. Lumbermen saw stumpage in fancy figures 
on all horizons and engaged in extravagant financing to 
block up more forests. Foresters saw trees in terms of wood 
products without which the nation could not survive and 
wood profits in dollars and cents for those who grew forests. 
The assumption spread, particularly among thoce not in 
forest industry, that forestry methods could and should be 
applied promptly to stop destructive lumbering and to fore- 
stall timber famine. This meant financial outlays and 
smaller profits on current operations. Forest owners pre- 
ferred to put their money in stumpage already grown to 
catch the inevitable rise in lumber prices and in fire protec- 
tion to safeguard their stumpage investments. Most of them 
balked at “theoretical” forestry, but enough embraced re- 
forestation to inspire the belief that private forestry was on 
its way as an American business enterprise. 
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nomic conditions, however, have blurred and darkened this 
picture. Substitutes for wood, declining consumption of 
wood and of wood prices, a decline in population increase, 
and other economic changes have splotched the canvas of 
early wood shortage, hungry wood markets, and high wood 
prices. Vast tracts of stumpage have become burdens to 
their owners instead of prospective bonanzas and cutover 
land is often not worth fire protection and taxes. What the 
future holds for private forestry is subject to as many 
answers as the proverbial “How old is Ann?” Some there 
are who still cling to the old complacent theory that sooner 
or later an inevitable forest shortage will give forestry a 
sanctified place in the sun, but more there are who believe 
that forestry must look conditions squarely in the face and 
if it has been deflected into an eddy by a decade of swift 
economic changes it must find its way back into the main 
current as quickly and 4s fearlessly as possible. 

With this view we agree. Mr. Richards’ thoughtful study 
of the long-time experiences of the old world should con- 
tribute to clearer thinking and constructive realignment of 
ideas. Forestry’s present dilemma, some maintain, is due 
to the economic depression. We think that the depression 
is not a basic cause but rather a condition that has brought 
the forestry movement, just as it has brought almost. every 
other enterprise, face to face with itself and challenged it to 
seek the motes in its own eyes. If forestry’s w ooden image 
of forests for boards and profits has been overbuilt, it is 
time to erect a clearer image of the relation of forests to 
society. The present situation does not mean that forests are 
of less importance to our country but rather that their larger 
importance has not been sufficiently kept in mind. Neither 
does it mean that lumber and wood products will pass out 
of the picture. America will always need wood and in large 
quantities but it will need quite as much, perhaps more, 
other things which only forests can supply. In the old coun- 
tries, people see in a forest not merely a potential lumber 
yard with a dollar balance sheet, but growing trees that 
crop the land, give employment to the many, protect soils 
and water, and supply wood, game and outdoor life to the 
community. These, we think, make up the real and larger 
values of forestry—values which when fully appreciated by 
the American people will stand clear and unshaken through 
economic depressions and world confusion. 











MAN-MADE 


BAD LANDS 


ONE OF MINNESOTA’S MINOR FOREST PROBLEMS 


By T. SCHANTZ-HANSEN 


F COURSE. the Merrit Brothers, who discovered the 

rich deposits of iron ore on Minnesota’s famous 

Mesaba Range, didn’t realize that they were creat- 
ing a problem in conservation for future generations. It was 
their ambition 
to supply 
cheap, high- 
grade ore that 
industry in 
this broad 
land might 
progress. They 
came into a 
forest prime- 
val, their dis- 
coveries 
opened the 
way for settle- 
ment and de- 
velopment. 

It was nec- 
essary for 
them to revo- 
lutionize iron- 
mining meth- 
ods. These 
large bodies 
of soft ore lay 
close to the 
surface. It was 
simple after 
the idea crys- 
tallized. Just strip off the overburden and shovel the ore into 
cars, no shaft, no expensive machinery, no danger. But it 
was necessary to dispose of the overburden. The simplest 
thing, of course, was to dump it some place where there was 
no ore in sight. And soa portion of the earth’s surface was 
literally turned upside down, covering ground once produc- 
tive and producing miniature bad lands. 

Those who have traveled through the open-pit mine re- 
gion of Minnesota will never forget these man-made hills. 
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and to the City of Washington and its tree beauty. 








Bad lands in the making—the steam shovel goes its ruthless way, stripping off the "ag 
overburden, making immediately accessible the soft ore lying close to the surface. 





“I can safely say that of the hundreds of publications that I have seen with special emphasis on the 
Bicentennial Celebration, this is easily one of the best,” writes Representative Sol Bloom, Associate Director of 
the United States Bicentennial Commission, commenting on the February issue—special Bicentennial Num- 
ber—of AMERICAN FORESTS. This issue, the contribution of The American Forestry Association to 


honor the memory of George Washington, was devoted entirely to his love for and appreciation of trees, 


Anticipating an unusual demand for this issue the Association published several thousand additional 
copies. These may be had by writing to the Association at 1727 K Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
For the present, copies will be furnished at the regular rates. 


They stand out in the landscape as distinctive as any western 
mesa or butte and they are just as productive. Their steep, 
eroded slopes dotted with huge boulders rise to a height of 
from fifty to one hundred feet. 


The surface is usually 
level. The 
vegetation isa 
scattered 
srowth of 
grass which 
serves asa 
grazing 
eround for all 
the cows of 
the surround- 
ing mining 
villages. 

How many 
are there? 
Well, it is not 
known defi- 
nitely. But 
there is at 
least one for 
every open-pit 
mine. How 
much area is 
involved, you 
ask. Again the 
answer must 
indefinite, 
but it is safe 
to say that it 
runs into thousands of acres. Some of these bad lands cover 
as much as a hundred acres, others only forty acres. 

What can be done with them? Some, of course, will be 
used for filling material in road construction, but that 
doesn’t change the situation—the area is still there at lower 
elevation. True, they can be left as they are, not beautiful, 
but distinctive at least, and they do serve as an indifferently 
valuable grazing ground for the family cow. But best of all, 
especially from the standpoint of (Continuing on page 189) 
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New York’s proud possession—the green hills of the Adirondacks. Here the fire hazard has 
been reduced to a minimum, due to the intensive system of protection which has been developed. 


FORESTS AND PARKS OF THE EMPIRE STATE 


By WILLIAM G. HOWARD 


EW YORK STATE is in an anomalous situation as 
N regards state forests and state parks. Its State forest 
preserve—the largest in the country—is really a 

park; its State forests, on the other hand, consist mainly of 
open abandoned farm lands planted to trees only within the 
past two or three years. The experience of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with both National Parks and National Forests has 
demonstrated the value of these two classes of lands in pub- 
lic ownership. While the function which parks and forests 
are created to perform are quite distinct, there is a very con- 
siderable over- 
lapping of sec- 
ondary serv- 
ices which 
these lands 
render the 
public. It is 


is a place for 
both state 
parks and state 
forests in 
most of the in- 
dividual states. 

State parks, 
onthe one 
hand, are cre- 
ated primari- 
ly to preserve 
areas of wil- 
derness, or 
unique and 
striking exam- 
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ples of scenery, or to provide facilities for recreation in 
densely populated regions. But, can anyone deny that ex- 
tensive forest areas included in state parks render valuable 
service in protecting the watersheds of our streams and pre- 
venting erosion? 

State forests, on the other hand, are usually set aside for 
the main purpose ‘of protecting important watersheds or 
providing supplies of forest products to maintain the wood- 
using industries: But it is realized that some of the best 
hunting and fishing, the most attractive camping places are 
often located 
within a state 
forest. 

It is rather 
strange that 
New York 
State, al- 
though her 
people have 
always insist- 
ed that she led 
in state park 
develop- 
ment, and even 
in other phases 
o f forestry, 
has been slow 
to take up the 
idea of state 
forests. A 
reading of the 


New York’s policy has widely extended the area of public lands available for old reports 
recreational use, where her people may enjoy hiking, hunting, fishing and camping. 
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which led to 
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the creation of the State Forest Preserve shows that the idea 
of preserving a supply of timber which should be used by 
its industries loomed large in the minds of those far-sighted 
folks whose vision was responsible for the magnificent for- 
est park. Within a few years, however, inadequate facilities 
for handling properly a large state forest and a rapidly in- 
creasing urban population demanding greater park areas 
resulted in applying such restrictions to the forest preserve 
as to make it in some ways more a park than a forest, but a 
park on the scale of National Parks rather than a mere 
recreational center. 

Besides the forest preserve, embracing 2,200,000 acres in 
the Adirondack and Catskill regions of the state, New York 
has 160,000 acres of State Parks distributed over the state. 
These parks are as diversified as they are numerous. Some 
are invaluable in affording opportunities for city dwellers 
to get a glimpse of nature, either woods or sea-shore; others 
will preserve for all time gems of scenic beauty and places 
of historic or scientific interest that the public may enjoy 
them. 

One may ask why it is that, with its forest preserve created 
forty-five years ago, with its state park system inaugurated 
only six or eight years ago already receiving appropriations 
of about ten million dollars a year, New York has been so 
laggard in adopting the state forest idea. I think a brief 
resume of the history of the forest preserve and of forestry 
in the state will show the factors that have operated to shape 
its policy. 

Take, for example, the forest preserve. When it was orig- 
inally set aside by forbidding the sale of Adirondack and 
Catskill lands acquired by the state through tax delinquency, 
the use of the forest for recreation was negligible. The for- 
est industries exemplified by saw-mills, paper mills and 
tanneries were numerous and thriving. At the same time 
forest lands were cheap and a few far-sighted people realized 
the advantages of the investment of state funds in this class 
of property. The result was the appropriation of $4,075,000 
from 1890 to 1909 for the acquisition of land for the forest 
preserve. 

By the end of the first decade of the twentieth century the 
possibilities of automobile touring began to suggest them- 
selves. A rapidly increasing mileage of good roads made 
both the Adirondacks and Catskills easier to reach than 
ever before. The people really began to make use of the 
forest preserve for recreation. The public sentiment induced 
by this enjoyment of the woods made it easy to get bond 
issues of $7,500,000 in 1916 and $5,000,000 in 1924 to ex- 
tend this great public playground. 

When these moneys became available in 1917 it was ob- 
viously necessary to formulate a policy for land acquisition. 
The following policy was adopted at that time under the 
leadership of Conservation Commissioner George D. Pratt, 
now President of The American Forestry Association, and 
subsequent experience has necessitated practically no 
changes. The more important purposes to be kept in mind 
in selecting lands for acquisition for the forest preserve are: 
The extension of state lands suitable for recreational use by 
the public and for the protection of esthetic features; to 
assure the maintenance of protection forests on the water- 
sheds of important streams; the consolidation of state hold- 
ings to facilitate administration; and to perfect the state’s 
title to lands and reduce the cost of litigation. 

In explanation of the above purposes, it may be said that 
the tremendous increase in recreational use of the forest 
preserve has shown the need for the acquisition of additional 
lands which are suitable for recreational use. These lands 
are of all classes, ranging from the well timbered areas in 
the high mountains to the more accessible although possibly 
less well timbered lands adjacent to the public highways 
where more public campsites are needed. 

It has been possible, by the purchase of certain areas of 
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high mountain slopes dominating important summer resorts, 
to preserve the esthetic features of the landscape and, in the 
work of acquiring these areas, certain public spirited organ- 
izations have cooperated. 

The maintenance of protection forests on the watersheds 
of streams is of great importance. Acquisition by the state 
of timber lands on the steeper slopes of the high mountains 
is desirable wherever lumbering operations are contem- 
plated, because lumbering creates a considerable slash and 
these lands are apt to be completely denuded, not only of 
trees but of soil as well, if forest fires once start. Fires in 
such places are very difficult to check and the damage done 
by them is irreparable. 

A single glance at an Adirondack land map published by 
the New York State Conservation Department shows the 
spotty character of the state holdings. Wherever these hold- 
ings can be consolidated and interior ownerships of private 
land acquired by the state, the expense of administration 
and the length of boundary lines which must be watched 
are materially reduced. 

There are cases where the state’s title to lands in the for- 
est preserve needs to be perfected and where litigation may 
be required. In some cases this litigation has already been 
started. The holders of adverse title also appreciate their 
claims may be questioned. These questions of title can fre- 
quently be settled by purchasing the adverse claims at a 
reasonable price, in fact, in some cases for less than the 
cost of litigation. 

In conformity with the principles of the policy enumer- 
ated, many types of forest land have been acquired in New 
York. Tracts of virgin timber needed to protect watersheds 
and scenery of outstanding public importance have been 
taken. Land has also been taken which has been lumbered 
but on which a natural second growth gives promise of a 
satisfactory forest in the years to come. No effort has been 
made to acquire burned over lands where there is no imme- 
diate possibility of forest growth without artificial reforesta- 
tion, except where the taking of such lands has been found 
desirable for the purpose of consolidating state holdings or 
where it was necessary to include such lands because they 
formed parts of large tracts which were being acquired. 

Perhaps the object of land acquisition which appeals 
most strongly to all the public has been the extending of the 
area of lands available for recreational use, namely, for hik- 
ing, hunting, fishing, camping and the like. Viewed from 
this standpoint, the lands acquired under the bond issues 
have been particularly well selected. The high mountains 
purchased in some cases primarily for the protection of the 
watersheds are the areas most attractive to the hiker and 
mountain climber. On the other hand, areas of less rugged 
topography with attractive water courses appeal more to 
those who desire to hunt and fish, or to have a place to camp 
with their families over the week-end. A review of the tracts 
of land acquired under the bond issue will show some newly 
acquired tract which is easily accessible from each large 
town or city adjacent to the Adirondacks. 

The distribution of lands which have been acquired has 
been divided proportionately between the Adirondack and 
Catskill Forest Preserves and acquisitions have extended 
from north to south and from east to west in each of those 
preserves with the result that, owing to this wide distribu- 
tion of land acquired, there has been made available addi- 
tional state land for communities tributary to all parts of 
the forest preserve. 

The $7.500,000 bond issue was spent during the decade 
from 1917 to 1927. The work under this project was started 
and carried on to its successful completion by the late Clif- 
ford R. Pettis, who negotiated the contracts submitted for 
approval to the Board of Commissioners of the Land Office. 
The total area acquired out of this fund in both the Adiron- 
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dacks and Catskills was 293.822 acres. The average price 
paid was $22.24 an acre. 

Acquisition is continuing at the present time with funds 
provided by the $5,000,000 bond issue of 1924. The total 
area of the Forest Preserve at the end of 1930 was 2.193.627 
acres, which makes it slightly larger than the Yellowstone, 
the largest of the National Parks. 

Ownership by the state of a large forest preserve led to 
the creation of a system of 
forest fire control, and the 
state’s interest as a large land 
owner has had a marked in- 
fluence on the development of 
that system. Originally the 
state interested itself in fire 
protection in the Adirondack 
and Catskill regions only. A 
plan which included a paid 
ranger force and numerous 
observation stations was put 
into effect in 1909 and has 
been in operation since that 
time with surprisingly few 
changes. 

For the first ten years, the 
state’s activities in fire pro- 
tection were confined to the 
Adirondacks and Catskills. 
but at the end of that time 
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were extended to Long Island and subsequently to other 
areas in the more densely forested portions of the state. 
The protection system in the Adirondacks and Catskills has 
been developed most intensively, while that in other parts 
of the state, because of inadequate funds, is more a frame- 
work upon which we hope some time to erect a more sub- 
stantial structure. It is obvious that protection against fire 
is fundamental to any forest policy. 

_ The results obtained in fire protection during recent years 
in the Adirondacks and Catskills have reduced the fire hazard 
to an insurable risk, the average area burned annually being 
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less than one-tenth of one per cent of the total area under 
protection. We feel that this condition justifies us in recom- 
mending further investment in forestry by both public and 
private agencies. While emphasis on fire control work has 
been placed on the forest preserve sections of the state, it 
has not been confined to state land but has included both 
state and private lands alike. The result, however, has been 
that the state lands have enjoyed excellent protection with 





New York is proceeding 
with one of the largest 
reforestation plans in the 
history of conservation. 
These photographs show 
operations in the State 
Forest Preserves. Above, 
a twenty-year-old Nor- 


way spruce plantation. 


To the left is a six-year- 
old red pine plantation. 


a loss even less than that of the region as a whole. 

It is rather strange that with a forest preserve dating back 
to 1885, with reforestation started about 1900 and with a 
fire protection system started on an efficient basis in 1909, 
it was not until 1920 that any definite steps were taken to 
develop the recreational facilities of the state forest pre- 
serve. There was an excellent system of state highways, giv- 
ing access to the preserve, but no areas developed for camp- 
ing and no official trails to give access to the interior, except 
such trails as led to the fire observation stations. 

The first work along this line was made possible by an 
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appropriation of $2,500 in 1920. Public campsites were 
begun and a system of trails laid out. However, not much 
could be done with the small amount of money provided. 
This work, however, was received enthusiastically by the 
public, and appropriations were soon increased to substan- 
tial amounts, with the result that after ten years of effort 
along this line, there are now twenty-eight of the larger pub- 
lic campsites with a capacity of 30,000 campers and em- 
bracing an intensively developed area of over 200 acres. 
Over 400 miles of trails in the Adirondacks and one hundred 
miles in the Catskills have been thoroughly signed and 
marked for the use of hikers. A total of 141 open shelters 
have been placed along the trails and waterways of the 
forest preserve. 

While every effort has been made to provide safe, sanitary 
camping places for the public, no luxuries have been in- 
stalled nor has anything been done to interfere with the 
wilderness character of the forest preserve, which is one of 
its chief attractions. 

Reforestation has made a strong appeal to the people of 
New York State. There have been three phases of this move- 
ment, which started thirty years ago with the development 
by the state of experimental forest tree nurseries and the 
reforestation of small areas in the forest preserve. The sec- 
ond phase of the movement came in 1908, when the success 
of the early plantations on state land demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of tree planting by private as well as by public owner- 
ship, and at that time laws were passed to enable the state 
to distribute trees to private landowners at cost of produc- 
tion. Through the years that followed the state nurseries 
were enlarged, every forestry agency in the state cooperated 
in arousing interest in reforestation, community forests were 
started and the time came when there were being planted in 
the state about 25,000,000 trees a year. 

Compared to tree planting by other states, this was an 
excellent showing, but when it is realized that the state had 
an accumulation of 4,000,000 acres of abandoned farm 
lands, that farms were being abandoned at the rate of 
250,000 acres a year, it became quite apparent that refor- 
estation must be speeded up if these idle lands were to be 
clothed with forests within any reasonable time. The refor- 
estation of these lands will in no way conflict with agricul- 
ture, for the agricultural experts declare that these poorer 
lands are unable to compete in agriculture with the better 
and more accessible farm properties. 

The opening gun in the new reforestation campaign was 
fired by Senator Charles J. Hewitt, when he introduced in 
the 1927 Legislature his bill to provide a $100,000,000 bond 
issue for reforestation. This bill did not pass, but it served 
the purpose for which it was introduced, namely, to cause 
discussion of reforestation as a problem of vital importance 
to the state, and the net result of this was the appointment 
of the Legislative Reforestation Commission the following 
fall. That Commission obtained the passage of two laws, one 
to provide for the acquisition and reforestation by the state 
itself, through the Conservation Department, of areas of 
abandoned farm land. These bills both received the prompt 
approval of Governor Roosevelt, himself an enthusiastic tree 
planter. 

The policy outlined by the Reforestation Commission con- 
templated that the state should acquire and handle the 
larger blocks of abandoned lands, while the counties were 
better able to handle the small areas economically. It is 
apparent that the state must do by far the greater part of 
the reforestation job. The law authorizes the Conservation 
Department to acquire for reforestation areas lands in any 


part of the state outside of the Adirondack and Catskill 
Forest Preserve counties, and provides for increasing nurs- 
ery facilities to produce the vastly greater number of trees 
that will be needed. 

Following a few months’ experience under the new law, 
the Reforestation Commission approved a definite plan, to- 
gether with a schedule of annual appropriations recom- 
mended by the Conservation Department, to buy and reforest 
1,000,000 acres within fifteen years at a total cost of $20,- 
000.000. The $400,000 for 1930 and the $600,000 for 
1931 called for in the plan have been appropriated, and 
material progress has already been made. The plan called 
for the purchase of 40,000 acres of land by the end of 1930. 
This quota has been exceeded. Lands acquired and con- 
tracted for up to date aggregate over 50,000 acres, consist- 
ing of sixty-one areas in seventeen counties, for which an 
average price of $3.75 an acre was paid. 

These reforestation areas have been planted just as fast 
as they have been acquired. While owing to delays in per- 
fecting titles, only 5,400 acres had been reforested up to the 
end of 1930, the total planting up to June, 1931, is over 
20,000 acres. 

The output of the five existing forest nurseries operated 
by the Conservation Department has been increased, and 
plans made for adding five additional nurseries during the 
next five years to supply the nursery stock which will run 
well over 100,000,000 trees a year by the time the program 
gets fully under way. At the same time, studies are being 
carried on to improve the technique of planting and nursery 
practice, so as to produce better trees, and if possible, at a 
lower cost. 

The Reforestation Commission found that an amendment 
to the State Constitution was necessary to finance the en- 
larged reforestation program and to extend it to the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill Forest Preserve counties outside of the 
parks. This led to the introduction of the so-called Hewitt 
Reforestation Amendment, named for Senator Charles J. 
Hewitt, Chairman of the Reforestation Commission. This 
amendment was passed by the Legislatures of 1930 and 1931, 
and was ratified by the people of the state at the election of 
last November. Thus New York is enabled to proceed with 
one of the largest reforesting programs in the history of 
conservation. 

Governor Roosevelt has given his enthusiastic support to 
the reforestation plan, for it dovetails in perfectly with his 
recently announced land policy which contemplates con- 
centrating farming on the better agricultural soils and ap- 
plying the poorer lands to the growing of forests. 

This is the story of the state parks and state forests of 
New York. The park system is far from complete. It will 
undoubtedly be extended as further needs develop in the 
future. The recent enlargement of the Adirondack Park by 
statute points the way to a further extension of the forest 
preserve. At the same time, outside of the parks there is a 
tremendous opportunity to build up state forests. The func- 
tions of these forests will be production of timber, which 
should help to maintain existing wood-using industries and 
perhaps bring back some of those which have left the state 
for lack of raw material; the protection of watersheds; the 
creation of public hunting grounds, which are already over 
25,000 acres in extent; and provision of forest and woodland 
areas available for camping; and when the abandoned 
farm lands are reclothed with trees the appearance of the 
state will be even more attractive to its citizens and to 
visitors. 
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The Budding of the Trees 





INTER is a season of 
rest among plants. 
Spring, with in- 


creased light and warmth, soft 
winds and showers, is a sub- 




















dued alarm clock, the awaken- 
ing influence, the summons to 
start growing. More things happen, greater transformations 
are made when Sol starts his annual showering of energy 
than at any other season. There is the ascent of sap, ger- 
mination of seeds, the unpacking of buds, the glorious 
“spring party,” the spawning of fish, the return of birds, the 
emergence of the butterfly from the chrysalis, the quickening 
of the pulse in the lover of the outdoors. It is a time of 
wonderment for the curious. So let’s grab our walking stick, 


don our cap, and take a hike. We soon observe that the alarm 


clock is set earlier in some trees than in others. The least 
known features of most trees 
are the flowers. They are so in- 


“And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 


Tells all in his lusty crowing.” 


Ee 


flower of the elm plays just as big a role so far as perpetua- 
tion of the species is concerned, and yet the little “party” 
that the elm stages each spring goes by unobserved, unsung. 
Here is a story | took from a boy’s record book. He and a 
few members of his’club gathered seed of the white elm to 
plant in their nursery. The seed was gathered in due season 
and the planting: operations carefully carried on. But not 
a seed germinated. The boys were disappointed and pér- 
plexed. Some of them came actually to believe that “elm 
did not grow from these winged affairs, anyway.” 

Plato uttered a bit of philosophy that is as true today as 
in the day he voiced it: “Good things are hard.” Out of 
the dead ashes of this disappointment there grew a flower 
of appreciation—an awakening that made of a failing enter- 
prise a real adventure. 

When the boys found out what happened they were given 
a stimulation that is still active and has carried them quite far 
afield. When the elms were 
staging their “spring party” the 





conspicuous as a rule; infinites- 
imal compared to the size of the 
plant. Then, too, they are in 
bloom for so short a period. Of 
course, there are exceptions. 
Most members of the Rosaceae 
and Bignoniaceae families have 
showy and often fragrant flow- 
ers, and apple blossom time in 
an orchard is something to ex- 
claim over and write songs of 
sentiment about. But the modest 


fore the blossoms. 





... DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


The blossoms of the red, silver and Norway 
maples, willows, aspens, cottonwood, elms, oaks, 
alder, hickory, hornbeam, shad-bush, ash ard 
walnut appear before the leaves. 

The leaves of the mountain and _ striped 
maples, basswood, buckeye, catalpa, black lo- 
cust, honey locust, mountain ash, dogwoods, 
chestnut, horse chestnut, sourwood, appear be- 


weather was sultry; there was 
fog and rain and no wind. Of 
course, the party was a dismal 
failure as the results of the boys 
would indicate. A “spring par- 
ty” takes place when the trees 
are in bloom, when carriers of 
different kinds, bees, butterflies, 
moths, or just the wind are 
transporting “dainties” from 
tree to tree. These dainties are 
pollen grains from the male 
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part of the flower, the stamens. The stamen is ihe whole 
organ, the anther topping the filament contains ihe pollen 
dust. 

When the pollen is ripe, insects or the wind carry it to 
the female part of another flower of their own kind. Of 
course, the carriers have not the discriminating ability to 
bring just the right kind of pollen. Nature takes care of this 
feature in different ways, as we shall see. If the pistil is ripe 
and ready to receive these pollen 
grains, the head or stigma will be 
sticky. “Stick-ma” would be a suit- 
able name for the stigma when in 
that condition. It is interesting to 
note that stigma in Greek means 
“spot.” So on that spot at the right 
time the right kind 
of pollen must fall 
—“Johnny-on-the- 
spot” in boys 
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phraseology. This whole 
process is called pollina- 
tion. Pollination by wind 
is a rather uncertain proc- 
ess so nature is most ex- 
travagant in the amount 
she manufactures. The pollen of pine trees is carried by the 
wind and you must be in a pine woods in June to realize how 
generous the shower of pollen in order that a few grains may 
be “Johnny-on-the-spot.”. Now when this has taken place, 
the pollen grain starts growing a tube that extends down 
through the stem of the pistil (style) into the chamber con- 
taining the egg cells. This chamber is called the ovary. 
There it unites with the egg cell or germ and starts it to 
growing. This process is called fertilization. The egg cell 
is now endowed with the ability to develop into a seed 
capable of reproducing its kind. 

Suppose you had eyes so keen and strong that you could 
see what actually takes place in the flower. You would ob- 
serve that nature has taken precaution that no tree stages a 
“party” all by itself. In other words, nature sees that “home 
grown” pollen is not used—that it does not fall upon the 
stigma when the stigma stands in the reception line at the 
“party.” This prevents self-fertilization and makes possible 
cross-fertilization, and cross-fertilization results in better 
seeds, a hardier progeny and new varieties. 

Self-fertilization is prevented by three distinct methods. 
The first one is well illustrated in the elm. The flower of 
the elm is complete. This means both male and female or- 
gans are in the same flower. In case of the elm, the pistil 
ripens first ready to receive pollen that may be wafted to it 
from earlier opening flowers on nearby elms. Two or three 
days later the anthers are ready. They open and gusts of 
wind carry the pollen dust to the stigmas waiting in the re- 
ception line on neighboring trees. Water soaked pollen 
could not get out of the chamber, nor could it be carried by 
the wind, so when it rains the opening in the anthers closes. 

Now let’s get back to the boys who planted the elm seeds 
with disappointing results. The spring was so moist and the 
air quiet for so long that the spring “party” just never took 
place. No pollen was showered about, the seed germs were 
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not fertilized and could not grow. The boys planted 
“blanks.” Right here it is interesting to observe that all in- 
conspicuous flowers do not depend on the winds for pollina- 
tion. Showiness is a way to invite insects to the “party.” In 
fact, there would not be a “party” in such cases without 
insects. Despite its lack of showiness, as the apple or ca- 
talpa is showy, the basswood is insect pollinated. Its flowers 
are exceedingly fragrant and the fragrance attracts the bees. 
Have you ever tasted basswood honey? Some folks call the 
basswood the bee tree. 

We can expect to see the reddish clusters of the elm flow- 
ers while on this hike we started to take. If not, it is easy 
to detect what buds will upon unfolding be flowers and 
which leaves. The narrow pointed buds at the ends of ihe 
twigs are the leaf buds while the plump rounded buds lo- 
cated lower down on the twig are the flower buds. While on 
this ramble suppose we find out the other ways nature has 
of preventing self-fertilization. Let us examine yonder sil- 
ver maple that shows signs of awakening. Here we find two 
different kinds of flowers on the same tree; one flower 
with stamens and no pistil, the other with a pistil and 
no stamens. The former is called a staminate flower; 
the latter pistillate. By ripening at different times the 
feat is accomplished of not using home-grown pollen. 
Over there in the slough is a willow. We 
know that the willow bursts into bloom with 
the first warm days of spring and gives us our 
first bouquets, and bees their first nectar and 
pollen-bread. On the willow 
we find the staminate and 
pistillate flowers even more 
widely separated than in the 
case of the silver maple: they 
are on separate trees. This 
is a “fool-proof” system; 
there can be no cross-ferti- 
lization. 

The pussy willows we like 
for bouquets are the stami- 
nate catkins. The male of the 
species is more attractive 
than the female. The pistil- 
late flowers are in form of 
catkins also, but they are not 
so soft and furry. It would 
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be interesting 
to learn how 
long the stam- 
inate catkins 
last. If you 
were to follow 
the growth of 
the flowers 
from bloom to 
seed which cat- 
kins would 
you watch? 
When do you 
suppose they would ripen? How are the seeds transported? 
Have you ever heard the term “tree cotton”? Is the seed of 
the willow the only or better way of propagating the spe- 
cies? If you wanted to grow a male plant how would you 
go about it? Do you know any other trees that behave as 
do the willows? Why is the willow well adapted to hold 
streams in their channels? 

Many of our hikers get “fooled” on the conelike object 
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growing on the ends of many 
willow twigs. They think it is 
a fruit even though upon seri- 
ous thinking they know that the 
seeds are grown in catkins and 
not in cones. This cone is no 
less than a telescoping of leaves. 
A small gnat lays her egg in the 
tip of the twig. In due time the 
eg hatches and the grub starts 
eating the twig. The twig then 
stops growing and the leaves 
which ordinarily spread along 
the stem become stunted and 
overlap each other. In the cen- 
ter of this cone is the grub. It 
spends the winter in this snug 
compartment, then in the spring 
changes to a pupa and in due 
time comes forth a gnat. Cut 
one open, Hikers, and see for 
yourself. Destroy all of them 
you want to. We called the cone 
a compartment. It is really an 
apartment for in the outer cham- 
bers, between the leaves, other 
gnats breed in large numbers. 
Take home a few cones, put 
them in a covered fruit jar and 
soon you will see the delicate lit- 
tle fly that causes this curiosity. 


We have taken a little hike and observed the early be- 
havior of three species. Such a hike suggests a longer one, 
a walk down through the whole year observing and jotting 
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originality and enthusiasm of 
the observer. But just a hint 
might help. Cut some three-ply 
card board into twelve sheets of 
convenient size for a wall cal- 
endar—ten inches high by eight 
inches wide. A pad of calendar 
dates can be taken from one of 
the many advertising calendars 
that come to the home; separate 
and paste one on each sheet of 
card board. Punch holes in the 
top and use colored ribbon or 
string for binder and hanger. 
While this tree calendar or tree 
journey through the year would 
help an individual in getting a 
knowledge of trees, it would be 
just as helpful in a club or 
school to record the observa- 
tions of all. What could go into 
such a calendar? The time of 
bursting of flower buds of trees 
under observation. The time of 
unpacking of the leaf buds. 
When the fruit ripens and when 
and how disseminated. When 
leaves come to full size; when 
they fall. Insects and diseases 
and bird visitations. One ob- 
servation suggests another and 


by the end of the year you have a rather complete and ac- 
curate history of a number of trees. 
Now is the time to collect twigs for mounting and further 


down in words and drawings the changes that take place study. Soon the buds will be unpacking and then it will be 
from month to month in the trees that grow in the locality. too late. A fine collection of twigs assists in developing a 


The scope of such a study, the form of the calendar, and the 
method of recording the observations should be left to the 


the things twigs tell are: 


sense of observation which is so coveted a possession. Among 
the (Continuing on page 189) 
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The versatile walking stick is found a real help in measuring trees. 
the fist level with the chest, to determine the length of your arm. 


Hold it straight out in front, as is shown in the drawing, 
If this is twenty-five inches, pace off twenty-five feet from 


the foot of the tree; about face, and while holding the stick at arm’s length determine the number of inches that the lines of 


sight cut off on the stick. Each inch will represent one foot in height of the tree. 
and one-half inch on the stick will represent one foot in height. 





If the tree is too high, double the distance 
The pacing must, of course, be accurately done. 











FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 








HE Agricultural Appropriation Bill (H. R. 7912) passed ihe 

House on January 27 and was referred to the Senate on the 28th. 

Hearings begun before Senator Charles L. McNary’s Sub-Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations on February 9 were completed 
on the 13th. Serving with Senator McNary on this committee are: 
Senators Wesley L. Jones, of Washington; Henry W. Keyes, of New 
Hampshire; Peter Norbeck, of South Dakota; Arthur Capper, of Kan- 
sas; L. J. Dickinson, of lowa; Ellison D. Smith, of South Carolina; 
William J. Harris, of Georgia; John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming; Carl 
Hayden, of Arizona; Royal S. Copeland, of New York, and Cameron 
Morrison, of North Carolina. 

Among those who appeared before the committee to ask for ap- 
propriations more nearly comparable with the forest responsibilities 
of the government were Franklin W. Reed, Secretary of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters; F. W. Besley, representing the Associa- 
tion of State Foresters; Stowell Smith, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Seth Gordon, of the American Game Asso- 
ciation, and G. H. Collingwood. Forester for The American Forestry 
Association. 

Each of these representatives of national organizations stressed 
the urgency of continuing the appropriation for cooperative forest 
fire protection under the Clarke-McNary Act at a figure equal to 
the present year’s appropriation. To do this it will be necessary 
to restore $149,340, cut from the item by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get of the House. The total desired is $1,760,920. Mr. Reed de- 
clared that for the Federal Government to reduce its appropriation 
may discourage the states and cooperating forest owners and cause 
them to reduce their support of the forest fire protective program. 

Associate Forester E. A. Sherman urged that the item for the 
acquisition of additional forest lands be brought back to $245,940 
as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. He stated that $200,- 
000 as provided by the House is barely enough to maintain the exist- 
ing personnel and will not permit any land purchases. Senator Henry 
W. Keyes, who is a member of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission, expressed the belief that the purchase efforts of the past 
twenty-one years will be resumed when economic conditions become 
normal, and that the skeleton organization should be maintained. 

In support of an appropriation of $84,335 for constructing and 
maintaining sanitary facilities on public camp grounds on the National 
Forests, Mr. Sherman stated that only 1731 of the 4113 public camp 
grounds are equipped with such rudimentary facilities as toilets, 
garbage pits, sources of water supply and fire places. According to 
Mr. Sherman some of the camp sites are in such condition that if they 
were not on government property the state authorities would be jus- 
tified in condemning them as public nuisances. To put them all in 
presentable condition, he said, would cost $1,750,000. The House bill 
reduced by $17,335 the sum recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, reducing the amount to this year’s appropriation of $67,000. 

Mr. Earl H. Clapp, of the Forest Service, requested the retention 
of $9,000 under the Bureau of Agricultural Economics with which to 
maintain a forester among the scientific representatives of the foreign 
agricultural service. This section of the bill includes sums sufficient 
for twenty agricultural attaches and commissioners in Yugoslavia, 
Germany, Argentina, England, Egypt, Japan, France, South Africa, 
China, and Australia. Their duty is to observe and report on the 
current production and the demand for such crops as wheat, cotton, 
apples and tobacco. The funds for maintaining Mr. Arthur C. Ring- 
land, as Forester with the Foreign Agricultural Service, are now fur- 
nished by the Federal Farm Board, which will not be able to carry 
the work next year. The Bureau of the Budget recommended the 
item, but it was removed in the House. Because the gross income of 
products from farm woodlands are fourth among agricultural crops, 
Mr. Reed, of the Society of American Foresters and the representative 
of The American Forestry Association, urged this item be retained. 

Before the Agricultural Appropriation Bill passed the House on 
January 27, Representative Harry L. Englebright, of California, 
saved $3,000,000 for the roads and trails program of the Forest 
Service by making a point of order regarding the language in the 
bill as then before the House. The change was made without argu- 
ment, and makes available the full amount of $12,500,000 authorized 
for expenditure by the Bureau of Public Roads on National Forests. 
Efforts to amend the bill in the House by adding to appropriations for 
protection against forest fires in cooperation with the states as author- 
ized by the Clarke-McNary Act, for building protection roads and 
trails and for other improvements on National Forests, and for the ac- 
quisition of forest land were unsuccessfully made by Representatives 
Swing, of California, and Boileau, of Wisconsin. 

Defending his amendment to maintain the current appropriation 
for protection improvements in National Forests, Mr. Swing said: 
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“if we wait until the fire breaks out in an inaccessible part of the 
National Forests, many times this amount of money will be burned 
in the devastation of valuable timber lands without the fire fighters 
being able to get to the fire. * * * If we do not provide the neces- 
sary money to protect these forests, perhaps when another year 
has arrived for making appropriations the forests which we would 
have protected will have been destroyed by fire.” 

Declaring “we should not retrench in our policy of forest preser- 
vation,” Representative Boileau referred to millions of acres of un- 
productive land which cannot be used for agriculture, and spoke 
of the efforts of the people of Wisconsin to acquire and reforest 
such lands. “It is necessary for the Government to get behind 
this project and take over these lands.” He went beyond the $245,- 
940 recommended by the Bureau of the Budget and urged an ap- 
propriation of $1,500,000. Although he pointed out the opportunity 
to buy lands at unusually low prices the amendment was rejected. 

A report published on February 8 states that Senator McNary 
and Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, representing the two major par- 
ties, hope to get all appropriation bills through the Senate by the end 
of April. Agriculture is the first to be reported, and accordingly is 
assured speedy progress. 

The appropriation bill for the Department of the Interior (H. R. 
8397), was reported to the House on January 25, by the Sub-Commit- 
tee consisting of Chairman Edward T. Taylor, of Colorado, and Rep- 
resentatives William W. Hastings, of Oklahoma; William J. Cran- 
field, of Massachusetts; Frank Murphy, of Ohio; and Burton L. 
French, of Idaho. 

Appropriations for the National Park Service were reduced from 
$12,633,250 for the current fiscal year to $8,140,620, a total cut of 
$4,493,630. The committee reduced the amounts $1,136,400 below 
the Budget estimate. The reductions are chiefly in funds for the 
construction of roads and trails, and for the purchase of additional 
lands. A total of $493,630 is absorbed by the several parks and 
monuments for miscellaneous construction items and by certain spe- 
cial activities of which the heaviest individual cut is for insect con- 
trol and fire prevention. This is reduced from $170,000 to $140,000. 

The organization of the present committee on Interior Department 
appropriations marks an interesting development. Mr. Taylor, of 
Colorado, succeeds former Representative Louis C. Cramton, of 
Michigan, who served as chairman from the organization of the com- 
mittee ten years ago and exhibited special interest in the National 
Parks. At the beginning of the hearings on December 15, 1931, Chair- 
man Taylor announced that Representative Murphy will specialize and 
give individual attention to appropriations for the twenty-two National 
Parks and thirty-four National Monuments, and will take the lead in 
any discussion pertaining to them on the floor of the House. Represen- 
tative Hastings, who is himself a Cherokee Indian, will lead in dis- 
cussions pertaining to Indian affairs, and Representative Burton L. 
French will give special attention to the reclamation projects. 

In presenting the bill to the Committee, Secretary Wilbur re- 
marked, “The principal objective of the Department of the Interior 
during the past year has been the conservation of natural resources 
as constituted in the Public Domain. This,” said the Secretary, “is 
the major responsibility of four of our six bureaus—the General Land 
Office, Geological Survey, Bureau of Reclamation, and the National 
Park Service.” At the same time he referred to the President’s 
Committee on the Conservation and Administration of the Public 
Domain and supported their conclusions that authority over the pub- 
lic lands should be transferred to the states. 

Appropriations for administering and protecting the 45,000,000 
acres of Indian lands were reduced by $10,000, leaving $40,000 to- 
gether with $25,000 available from tribal funds. Another $10,000 
was taken from the expenses incidental to the sale of timber from 
Indian lands. An additional $20,000 is authorized from tribal funds of 
Klamath Indian Reservation for control of forest insects. 

The item for protecting the timber on the public lands was reduced 
from $485,000 to $450,000. 

No dates have been set by either of the Public Lands Committees 
for hearings on any of the bills pertaining to the Public Domain. The 
Senate and House hearings may be held concurrently some time in 
March to conserve the travel of witnesses from the western states. On 
January 26, Senator Borah, of Idaho, caused to be inserted in the 
Congressional Record a resolution of the Idaho Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation stating that the President’s Committee. failed to understand 
the problem before it and to give consideration to the grazing inter- 
ests. These resolutions went further and severely criticized the Gov- 
ernment’s administration of Federal lands. 

The bill H. R. 263, introduced by Senator (Continuing on page 183) 
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Improving the Board 
That Swedish scientist believes he has finally perfected his synthetic 
wood substitute for meat. We fancy it won’t be long now before 
we can order a planked plank.—Boston Herald. 
Defined 
A conservative is a creature who dreads a new idea’s effect on 
the feathers in his nest—Macon News. 


Hanging The Crepe 
The “weeping willow’s” salty tears; 
The tree in grief was sunk 
Because he tangled up his gears 
And crashed into her trunk. 
Houston Post-Dispatch. 


What’s in a Name? 

SHorty: “So you call 
yourself a vegetarian and 
here you are working on a 
beefsteak with onions.” 

Fatty: “Yes; you may 
call this a breakfast, but 
I call it forbidden fruit.” 
—Pacific Mutual News. 


Perhaps They Played 5 Abo 


Hookey 


“Do fishes really go 
about in schools, mummy ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well, what happens 


when the teacher gets 
caught on a hook?—Pa- 
cific Mutual News. 
Rapid Change 
TeacHer: “Can any- 


body tell me what it is 
that comes in like a lion 
and goes out like a lamb ?” 
Tommy:—“It’s paw on 
pay-day nights!” — Jeffer- 
son County Farm News. 


“Huh! 


More to It. 


_ The reason why grapefruit continues to be popular is that there 
8 more in it than meets the eye.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Too Far Back To Nature. 
Little Jackie was visiting friends, and his hostess noticed that he 
Was not eating his spinach. 
“That's good for you, Jackie,” she said. 
No, maam”, replied Jackie firmly. 
ferns, —Pacific Mutual News. 


“You ought to eat it.” 
“At our house we don’t eat 
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BY YD s 


And they call us WILD animals!” 


Just Lazy 
“Rastus, your dog seems to be in pain.” 
“Nossuh, he ain't in pain—he’s jes lazy, dat’s all.” 
“But surely he must be suffering or he wouldn’t howl that way.” 
‘Jes’ plumb laziness, jes’ laziness—ya see, sah, he’s sittin on a 
thistle.”—Advents. 
Loneliness 
Paddle-wing, only penguin in New York, died recently of loneli- 
ness. Millions of New Yorkers will understand.—Life. 
Picnic Weather 
In Yorkshire recently there was rain, hail, sleet, and snow, thun- 
der, lightning, and a gale all in one day. Evidently somebody had 
been rash enough to organize a winter picnic.—Passing Show. 





The Difference 


Difference between T. 
Roosevelt and H. Hoover 
is the difference between 
one big stick and a lot of 
big boards.— Dunbar’s 
V eekly. 





Pacing The Snail 


Snails have thousands 
of teeth, says an item. 
Haven’t you noticed that 
their pace resembles that 
of a man hurrying to his 
dentist ?—Life. 


And Drive Out 


The tourist rushed into 
the village shop. “I want a 
quart of oil, some petrol, 
a couple of spark-plugs, a 
five-gallon can, and four 


pie tins.” 
“All right,” replied the 
enterprising clerk, “and 


you can assemble ’er in 
the back room if you want 
to.”—Illinois Central Mag- 
azine. 


In Search of New Scenery? 
Leon, three, on a long trip with his parents amused himself by 
looking out of the Pullman window. While passing through a 
wooded section of the country Leon turned suddenly to his mother 
and exclaimed, “Oh, mama, look quick! All the trees are going 
back home.”—Liberty. 
Self-Preservation 


The Senate’s first bill was a law to conserve wild life. 
servation is the first law of nature, too.—San Diego Union. 


Self-pre- 





























Minnesota to Catalogue Lands 


Classification of approximately 6,000,000 
acres of land held by the State through fed- 
eral grants and tax delinquency will be the 
keynote of Minnesota’s conservation program 
for 1932. 

Acting in accordance with policies set up 
by the group appointed to administer the 
State’s natural resources, William T. Cox, Con- 
servation Commissioner, recently made _ this 
statement as a part of his first official report 
to Governor Olson, at whose instance the com- 
mission was authorized by the last legislature. 

Other highlights in the report, which cov- 
ered the departments of game and fish, lands 
and minerals, forestry and fire protection, and 
drainage and waters, included plans of closer 
cooperation of drainage engineers with the 
game and fish department, completion of res- 
toration of Marshall county marshes, includ- 
ing Thief Lake, at a cost of $133,000, furnish- 
ing 20,000 acres of natural waterfowl] breeding 
grounds; outlining a pregram to restore to 
their original purposes all natural habitats for 
wild life in some seventy other parcels of land 
bordering on lakes in every corner of the 
State; institution of more conservative logging 
methods on state land, together with experi- 
mental plantings of timber to serve as object 
lessons to farmers and other land owners; 
condemnation of the policy of drainage of 
peat lands, which has contributed greatly to 
forest fire hazards. 

Members of the conservation commission 
are Ernest R. Reiff, St. Paul; Richard R. 
Bailey, Virginia; John T. Foley, Wabasha; 
James T. Williams, Minneapolis: and William 
E. McEwen, Duluth. 


Georgia Creates Forestry and 
Geological Department 


Georgia has united its forestry and geology 
work under a commission of seven members, 
of which the governor is chairman ex officio. 
Bonnell Stone, of Blairville, has been named 
Executive Secretary. A change has been made 
also in the method of financing the forestry 
work. Heretofore financed by funds brought 
in by an occupational tax on lumber opera- 
tions, State forestry activities are now pro- 
vided for through direct appropriation. For 
each of the calendar years 1932 and 1933 an 
appropriation of $30,000 has been made. 





A special appropriation of $40,000 has been 
made to the Department of Forestry and 
Geological Development to supplement an 
offer of the Chemical Foundation of New York 
to supply $50,000 worth of equipment for a 
semi-commercial pulp mill to be used for re- 
search. Experiments will be made to deter- 
mine the pulp-making possibilities of all pines 
and certain hardwoods native to Georgia. 
This research will be directed by Charles H. 
Herty, industrial chemist, of New York. 


Ellwood Wilson, associated for twenty-seven 
years with the Laurentide Company and Can- 
ada Power and Paper Corporation, has been 





Ellwood Wilson 


appointed professor of silviculture in the For- 
estry Department of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell University. 

Mr. Wilson is a vice-president of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and a leading sup- 
porter of the Canadian Forestry Association, 
serving as its president in 1930. 
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Forest “Jobless Camps” Prove 
Success in California 


California’s experiment in providing idle 
men with constructive work minus wages to 
tide them through the winter without being 
dependent upon charity is working out splen- 
didly, according to Rexford S. Black, secretary 
of the California Forest Protective Association 
and one of three members of the Governor's 
Executive Committee in charge of the under- 
taking. 

Sixteen camps, well scattered from Hum- 
boldt County in the north to San Diego County 
in the south, are now being operated, housing 
close to 2,000 men. About 700 men have 
recently been taken to the camps from various 
sections of the state, and additional camps 
will be opened as necessary to take care of 
new arrivals. 

The camps are located where the men can 
be employed building trails and forest roads 
and otherwise aiding protection of forests and 
watersheds. Attendance at the camp is en- 
tirely voluntary, and only the able-bodied will- 
ing to work are admitted. At little expense to 
the state or local communities ample fare is 
provided. The men occupy rough housing that 
is available, sometimes after considerable re- 
pair work. Equipment is provided from many 
sources, including the forest services, contract- 
ing firms, Army, Navy and National Guard. 


Bird Board Membership to Include 
Farmers and Protectionists 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, who in Jan- 
uary announced a plan of reorganization of the 
Advisory Board, Migratory Bird Treaty Act, 
on February 3 called attention to the desir- 
ability of having on the Board representatives 
of farmers and bird protective organizations. 
He had already asked game officials of the 
states to send in nominations for the Board. 

“This new Board, representing all regions of 
the country, will have matters to consider that 
may have a relation to lands which heretofore 
have been, or may hereafter be used for agri- 
cultural purposes,” the Secretary said. “For 
that reason it is desirable that the Board shall 
have as members two representatives of farm- 
ers. It should also have one representative of 
the bird protective organizations of the coun- 
try. 
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Lumber Industry Urged to 
Curtail Output 


The country’s lumber industry must absorb 
nearly 4,000,000,000 feet of excess stocks dur- 
ing 1932 to reestablish a reasonable balance 
between stocks and demand, according to a 
report from a special lumber survey com- 
mittee of the United States Timber Conserva- 
tion Board to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont. 

Continuing to react affirmatively to recom- 
mendations issued by the Board, the industry 
last year reduced stocks some 2,000,000,000 
feet from the peak of January 1, 1931, when 
they were the highest in the recent history of 
the industry, it is pointed out. The committee 
declares, however, that “some important fac- 
tors in the industry are apparently not par- 
ticipating in the effort to restore the lumber 
supply and demand equation to a condition 
of reasonable balance.” 

The committee recommends that lumber 
manufacturers consider the practicability of 
pooling stocks, of consolidation of sales and 
of deferred financing facilities which will 
stimulate building, especially farm and small 
residence construction. The financial position 
of the manufacturers continues insecure, it is 
stated. 

Further price reductions are not likely to 
increase appreciably the demand for lumber, 
the consumption of which has dropped more 
than a half since 1928, it is pointed out. 


Shenandoah Park Measure Signed 


President Hoover early in February signed 
the bill establishing a minimum area of 
160,000 acres for the Shenandoah National 
Park, in Virginia, for administration, protec- 
tion and general development by the National 
Park Service. 

As soon as details have been worked out 
by the State of Virginia in the matter of 
acquiring the necessary land and the making 
out of deeds, it was announced, the property 
will be formally accepted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. While this is being done it is be- 
lieved that Virginia will have acquired 30,000 
more acres toward the park project which 
ultimately will comprise more than 320,000 
acres. 


States Report Increase in 
Hunting Licenses 


More than 6,900,000 hunting licenses for 
taking wild game were issued to sportsmen 
throughout the United States and Alaska, in 
the season 1929-30. Including receipts from 
combined hunting and fishing licenses but not 
those from licenses issued for fishing only, the 
revenue to the states amounted to more than 
$10,000,000. 

Detailed figures for the season, compiled by 
the United States Biological Survey, show an 
increase in the number of licenses issued and 
in the money receipts as compared with the 
preceding three years. In the 1926-27 season, 
the bureau’s records show, 5,989,795 hunters 
paid for their licenses a total of $8,187,223, in 
the 1927-28 season 6,462,555 hunting licenses 
were issued, bringing a revenue of $9,338,173 
to the states. In the 1928-29 season 6,428,761 
licenses were issued, and the fees paid were 
$9,391,412. 

New York, with 721,171 licenses and $735,- 
295 im money returns, and Pennsylvania, with 
509,926 licenses and a revenue of $1,029,745 
head the 1929-30 list. Only seventeen states 
licensed more than 1,000 non-residents or 
aliens, Pennsylvania leading with 4,823, Maine 
coming second with 4,639, and New York, 
third, with 4,065. 


when i 4 DI A ad S 
SAVED THE TOWN! 











COMBINATION BRASS 
NOZZLE FOR 50 FOOT 
STREAM OR LONG 
COARSE SPRAY 







WITH a strong north wind whipping the 
fire in the surrounding forests and 
brush into a blazing inferno, men and boys 
of Brentwood, Long Island, went into 
action with 40 INDIAN Fire Pumps and 
saved the town. Fire Warden Wm. H. 
Baker, who directed the operations on a 
two-mile front, claims Indians are the finest 
equipment for forest fire fighting he has 
ever used. Photograph shows Indians 
being used to halt the Red Demon. 








ANO 
SOLDEREO 






bunr 
STRONG 






TANK may BE Carrico Gf 
WW THE HAND OR ON 


T= Brentwood fire is only one of many occasions when life and property 
depended upon the efficient operation of these outstanding extinguishers. 
Sturdy in construction, throwing a strong, unbroken stream 50 ft., and quickly 
refilled, INDIAN Fire Pumps are the choice of forest rangers, fire chiefs and 
those who demand the best. The INDIAN uses clear water, no chemicals to 
bother with. Illustrated folder describing complete line sent upon request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 405 Main St., Utiea, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agents, FIRE PROT. ENG. CO., 369 Pine St., San Francisco 














EVERGREEN TREES 


WHITE PINE, RED PINE, SCOTCH PINE, NORWAY SPRUCE, 
WHITE SPRUCE, AMERICAN ARBORVITAE AND 
MANY OTHER VARIETIES 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN STOCK 
AT LOWEST PRICES WE EVER QUOTED 


guarantees against spindling tops and poorly de- 
veloped root systems. Trees carefully graded. 
Only the best sold. Take advantage of this— 
your unusual opportunity to buy the best trees 
at reasonable prices. 

Special Prices on Large Quantities 


Low prices do not mean cheaper stock—Not at 
all! These WESTERN MAINE EVERGREEN 
TREES are the same stock that has made our 
first customers, customers to the present day. 
WESTERN MAINE EVERGREENS are all 


transplanted when they are two years old, which 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, Dept. A32, FRYEBURG, MAINE 
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Protect Your 
Magazines 





THESE BINDERS ARE 


made of the best quality cloth, 
embossed, hand colored in a 
brown two-tone effect and 
stamped in genuine gold. Dur- 
able and waterproof. Will last 
a lifetime. A patented device 
makes it easy for you to insert 
‘individual copies. No gluing or 
sewing. Each b'nder holds twelve 
issues. Bound into one of these 
beautiful covers, they make a per- 
manent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your 
library shelves. 





® 


$2.50 each, net, regardless of 
the number ordered. Postage will 
be prepaid to any point in the 
United States. For Foreign or 
Canadian Cities, add 25c for 
postage on each binder. 


® 


Order yours now. Your money 
refunded if you are not more 


than pleased. 


Send all orders to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GOVERNOR OF UTAH OPPOSES PUBLIC DOMAIN 
GRANT TO STATES 


Declaring himself opposed to the recom- 
mendations of the President's Committee on 
the Conservation and Administration of the 
Public Domain to give the western states 
the suriace rights to the remaining unappro- 
priated public lands, Governor George H. 
Dern, of Utah, told the House Committee on 
Public Lands, at a special hearing in Wash- 
ington on February 13, that Utah does not 
want these lands on the basis proposed by 
the Committee, but it does want immediate 
Federal control and rehabilitation of the lands 
suitable for grazing. The Governor said he 
fears any plan of state option because of com- 
plications that may arise over questions of 
interstate grazing and watershed control. This 
last, he emphasized, is most important. Pri- 
vate ownership is not the answer to this ques- 
tion, said the Governor, and in anything which 
affects watershed control, state’s rights must 
take second place to conservation. Since the 
states now get the benefit of the Public Lands, 
it is a question if they would get any more if 
the lands were turned over to them. 

In response to a direct question from one 
of the committee Governor Dern admitted that 
the State of Utah might be willing to accept 
the unappropriated lands with subsurface re- 
sources included, but he questioned whether 
even then they would be worth the cost. Three 
major sacrifices might be involved, (1) giving 
up participation with the Federal Government 
in the reclamation projects, (2) reduction of 
the generous contributions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the construction of federal aid 
highways, and (3) the possible discontinu- 
ance of such service as is given by the Bio- 
logical Survey in controlling predatory ani- 


URGE RETURN OF 


According to a resolution which Senator 
Borah read in the United States Senate on 
January 26, the Idaho Wool Growers would 
have the Federal Government make a gift to 
the western states of “their natural heritages— 
its forests, its mineral lands, and its grazing 
land.” If the Government will do this the 
Wool Growers pledge their hearty acceptance. 
The resolution as read into the Record of 
Congress by Senator Borah, who did not com- 
mit himself on the proposal, is as follows: 

“A public lands commission, consisting part- 
ly of inexperienced visionaries has recom- 
mended that the Federal Government, after 
withdrawing everything of value from the re- 
maining public lands, shall turn the worthless 
residue over to the States, under conditions 
that would bring heavy expenditures to the 
unhappy recipients. This public lands com- 
mission failed to understand the problem be- 
fore it and to give consideration to the grazing 
interests, which is the only interest that has 
been using the public domain or can use it in 
the future. 

“Western stockmen, both large and small, 
have used the public domain for three-quarters 


mals. This is typical of other helpful services 
which the States are receiving from the Fed- 
eral Government. He praised the work of the 
scientists whose continuity of office is made 
possible by civil service. Their usefulness 
would be largely destroyed were they forced 
to seek re-election or reappointment every few 
years, as is so frequently the case in the States, 

The Governor praised the administration of 
the National Forests by the United States For- 
est Service, and expressed the opinion that 
the public lands should be administered as 
are the National Forests. That, he said, is 
what Utah favors. He believes that in past 
years the stockmen have opposed regulation of 
the Public Domain but that they now recog- 
nize it to be in their best interests. At first 
the stockmen were against the National For- 
ests, he said, but now they are strong for the 
National Forests. 

Governor Dern referred to a_ resolution 
passed by the Governors of the western states 
at their conference in Portland, Oregon, irom 
which he said Secretary Wilbur has inferred 
that the western states are solidly behind the 
recommendations of the Public Domain Com- 
mittee. The Governor said this is not the case 
and he read letters from several western Gov- 
ernors expressing opposition to a grant of the 
lands under the conditions recommended. 

Governor Dern expressed the opinion that 
any idea that the recommendations of the 
Public Domain Committee as incorporated in 
the Evans bill (H. R. 5840) is a first step 
toward deeding to the states all mineral and 
forest rights in the public lands is dangerous 
and unwarranted. So far as Utah is con- 
cerned, he said, it is content to have the Na- 
tional Forests always remain federal property. 


ALL PUBLIC LANDS 


of a century, and as a result of that use the 
West has been built up and developed to its 
present standard. This use has not been detri- 
mental to the range itself, as is proven by the 
amount of stock now supported thereon. Effort 
is being made to mislead the public into be- 
lieving that all grazing of the public domain 
has resulted in erosion of a serious nature. 
We deny this charge and ask those who make 
it to point to any erosion on the public domain 
that may be attributed to grazing or that is the 
result of anything except sound natural and 
necessary processes. 

“Our experience with grazing regulations by 
Federal agencies has been so unhappy and 
expensive that we want no more of it. If the 
Federal Government desires to make a gift to 
the State, not Greeklike in its nature, then let 
it return to the States their natural heritages— 
its forests, its mineral lands, and its grazing 
lands. If it is willing to do this, we pledge our 
hearty acceptance and our full cooperation in 
making these great resources a source of eter- 
nal usefulness to the people of the West, as 
well as an important and natural source of 
taxable wealth.” 


COMMITTEE NAMED TO STUDY PURCHASE PLAN 


In keeping with the trend toward greater 
economy in the distribution of all commodities, 
industrial consumers of lumber have called 
upon the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion to conduct a cooperative study of a pur- 
chase plan, calling for the use of lumber cut 
to such sizes as may be converted into finished 
products with the minimum of waste. 


Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, 
and chairman of the Wood Utilization Com- 
mittee, has appointed a special committee to 
make an exhaustive study of the so-calle 
small dimension stock problem. The commit- 
tee will be headed by F. E. Colesworthy, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, who represents the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 
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Connecticut Association Told to 
Adapt Forestry to Present 
Conditions 


“Out of all the present perplexities will 
emerge a more vigorous movement forward, of 
our whole forestry undertaking,” declared 
Colonel Henry S. Graves, Dean of the Yale 
Forest School, in an address before the annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association, at New Haven. 

Speaking on the subject, “National Forestry 
Situation,” Colonel Graves, formerly Chief 
Forester of the United States, stated that “dur- 
ing the past ten years forestry has gained great 
momentum throughout the entire couuntry. 
This applies not only to public forestry, but to 
private effort as well. Inevitably there is a 
slowing down at the present time, because 
economic circumstances govern the measures 
thta can be undertaken at any given time. It 
is necessary that those interested in forestry 
should recognize that the program of work 
must be adapted to the prevailing conditions, 
as influenced by the economic depression, and 
that some features, very desirable and wholly 
feasible under normal circumstances, must 
temporarily be deferred.” 

“This does not mean that the movement has 
over-reached itself, or that projects of impor- 
tance must be abandoned. In most cases this 
is the attitude taken by the Government and 
states. There will be a curtailment of appro- 
priations by Congress and the state legisla- 
tures, and many private projects will be re- 
duced in scope or interrupted. It is of vital 
importance, however, that the present time be 
utilized for study and planning, in order to re- 
sume progress as soon as conditions permit. 
Where curtailment of activities is necessary, 
this should not go to the point of breaking 
down the central agency established to carry 
them on. Thus it may be necessary to reduce 
expenditures of a state forestry agency, but it 
would be folly to cut off all support and to re- 
lease the experienced key men. Precisely this 
is proposed by one of the committees in Con- 
gress, namely, to withdraw all support for ac- 
quisition of lands for the eastern National For- 
ests, including the funds for the maintenance 
of the central organization which has been 
built up during the past twenty years. For- 
tunately the President has approved in the Na- 
tional budget the retaining of this group. It 
is hoped that Congress will not go over his 
head in this matter.” 

Austin F. Hawes, State Forester of Connec- 
ticut, outlined how Connecticut forest protec- 
tive associations might assist in forest utiliza- 
tion. Roadside beautification work in New 
Hampshire was described by Philip W. Ayres, 
Forester of the Society for Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, and Mrs. Daniel M. Good- 
ridge, of Newton, Massachusetts, summarized 
this work for New England. 

Benton MacKaye, of Boston, who was the 
first to suggest the idea of a forest trail from 
Maine to Georgia, told the conference of the 
progress in this project which is known as the 
Appalachian Trail. 

Resolutions adopted by the conference op- 
posed the proposals submitted by President 
Hoover’s Public Domain Committee, as con- 
tained in bills submitted to Congress looking 
to the granting of the remaining 180,000,000 
acres of the Public Domain to the several 
states; opposed any move in Congress to re- 
duce present appropriations for forest fire pre- 
vention work; and favored the administration’s 
decision to reduce appropriations for the pur- 
chase of lands for National Forests in the East 
from $2,000,000 to $250,000, since this amount 
will permit the trained staff of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission to bring its 
work up to date and enable the Commission to 
be ready to continue acquisition at the end of 
the present emergency. 





CHINESE 


(or SIBERIAN) 


ELM 


The fastest growing 
tree we know! 


The picture tells the story 
Compare the American Elm at 
right, 7 feet high when planted 
in 1917, with the row of Chi- 
nese Elms at left, only three 
feet high when planted in 1918. 
Picture taken in 1924. A row 
of beautiful matured shade 
trees in six short years. 





For Street Planting, Wind Breaks, Screens or Individual Lawn Trees 


There are two strains of Chinese Elm. Our stock is genuine North China Strain, guaranteed, 


as introduced by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Very hardy, it thrives in any climate from bleak Saskatchewan to torrid Arizona. It leaves 
out early in Spring and retains its foliage until late Fall. The tree is graceful in form and 


very adaptable to shaping as desired. On all points this Chinese Elm is one of the most 
valuable trees ever introduced into America 

Complete descriptions of these true Chinese Elms that grow 27 feet in 6 years, together with 
hundreds of other choice fruit and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, plants, evergreens, 
perennials, etc., with illustrations in color are in our 1932 Catalogue—Mailed free on request. 
Write for it to— 


GLEN BROS., INC. 1772 Main Street 
Glenwood Nursery (Est. 1866) Rochester, N. Y. 
“We furnish the home—OUTDOORS” 














TREE SEEDS FROM 1931 CROP | 


Certified as to origin and species | 


We collect all conifers of Gulf Coast, Rocky Mountains, 
British Columbia and Alaska 


Site and climatological data for climate types 


The Ionc-Ret, [umber Company 


LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 











Bringing the Greenwood to the Town Home 











Ta EVERGREEN brings the lovliest touch of outdoornature —_The Finest Ever- 

right to your door—as nothing else can. And all the year greenBook We D. Hill 
round. For your dooryard or lawn, you make sure of the thrifti- pee ay Phy ffl 
est stock when it comes from The Hill Nursery, 600 acres in ‘" Largest Grow- 


ers in America 
Dundee, Illinois 
Send me your Ever- 
green Book. | enclose 
cents. 


every variety. 


Send for Our New Catalog 


With suggestions for the proper setting for your own home. Over 100 pic- 
tures from photographs— 50 plates in actual colors. Full instructions 
by evergreen specialists of 75 years’ experience. Enclose 25c¢ which 
will be refunded on any order. 


HILE'S EVERGREENS 
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PLANT 
HARDY 
Northern 


EVERGREEN TREES 


Raised at Cupsuptic Nursery, in the Rangely 
Lake Region, these vigorous, hardy trees 
are especially well adapted for forest and 
ornamental planting. 
Trees are certified by State Inspector to be 
free from insects and disease. Their present 
moderate prices offer additional reason for 
putting your idle acres at work. 

Write for price list and new catalog with 
its illustrated guides on landscape and re- 
forestation work. 























~ EVERGREEN 


TREES 


For Ornamental or Forest Planting 


Trees of known quality; raised from SEED at 
our Nurseries under personal supervision, based 
on 20 years’ experience. All varieties. Sizes 
range from seedlings, thru 3, 4 or 5 year <.ans- 
plants, =p to 20 feet tall. Prices astonishingly 
reasonable. Write for Catalog and know about 
our guarantee. 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY Co. 


89 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
NURSERIES AT COLRAIN = 
SUDBURY — PLYMOUTH 

— aaa 

















GEN UINE BLUE 
pone SPRUCE 


cost for delivery! Five- 

year-old specimens, Picea Pungens Glauca 
is 12 inches high — = BI transplanted. 

The Blue Spruce is a marvelous investment. The 
bluest varieties are like a silvery cloud en the lawn. 
cause of their scarcity and the former high cost of pro- 
duction, we ve never before been able to make such 
an offer on Blue Spruce 

por T DELAY. Order now for early spring delivery. 
Blue Spruces available at these prices only while this 
extra fine stock lasts. They will come to you glistening, 
fresh, vigorous. Simple to grow — instructions for 
planting sent with chigmeent——enly a few square feet of 
ground needed, 


Only GUARANTEED <———— 

Any trees reported not flourishing 

$3.95 within one year, will be promptly re- 
a. 


placed without cost to yor 
Pir you can use more than ten, we 
for ten will send you 25 for $9.50 or 100 for 
$35. jis price includes delivery. 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept. 47 
National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 














‘SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Rutland 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery 


Priced Reasonably 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Vermont 
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SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF 
Forestry, by James W. Toumey and Clar- 
ence F. Korstian. Published by John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York. 507 pages—Illus- 
trated. Price $5.00. 

This second edition of Seeding and Planting 
in the Practice of Forestry, which has been the 
standard American work on the growing and 
planting of forest trees since its publication in 
1916, has been expanded and improved. Con- 
densed within its pages are the results of an 
eventful fifteen years of American forestry. 
When Professor Toumey wrote the first edi- 
tion the Clarke-McNary Act had not been con- 
ceived, and there was no nationally sponsored 
program of forest research as has been made 
possible by the McNary-McSweeney Act. To 
make use of this has been the opportunity 
and the challenge before Dr. Korstian. The 
results are a credit to his ability as a recorder 
of information as well as a forester. 

The edition of 1916 carries no figures of 
areas planted by private individuals and cor- 
porations, while the newer edition reports that 
in 1927 the farmers stimulated by the Clarke- 
McNary Act planted over 50,000 acres. Ref- 
erence is made in the earlier edition to the 
planting of 9,731 acres within the National 
Forests, but by 1929 this had increased to 
18,197 acres, and the Forest Service had rec- 
ognized a planting job covering at least 2,100,- 
000 acres of unproductive land in the National 
Forests. 

With all the progress that has been made in 
the technique of forest planting, and in the 
more exact information concerning soil and 
plant growth, it is interesting to find the fol- 
lowing statement in each edition, “Farm ma- 
nures continue to be the most useful fertilizer 
for general purposes that can be used in nurs- 
ery practice. * * * * * Not only are they rich 
in plant food, and their influence lasts many 
years, but their large bulk makes them of 
superior value in improving the physical con- 
dition of the soil.” 

The printers as well as the authors have 
helped improve the book. It is printed on bet- 
ter paper, material is more attractively pre- 
sented on the pages, and improvements can 
be seen in the press work. 

Without ignoring European methods and 
results, the new edition of Seeding and Plant- 
ing reflects American conditions and results 
more satisfactorily than did the first. Accord- 
ingly, it should be of even greater help to 
American foresters and nurserymen, and will 
continue for nee years as a standard source 
of information.—G. H. C. 


THe OutTpoor aide thinsad by L. W. Ramsey 
and C. H. Lawrence. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 126 pages—Il- 
lustrated. Price $2.50. 


A real book for the home owner, especially 
those who wish to do extensive replanting on 
their grounds. The authors tell just how to 
make a living room outdoors at little expense, 
and to make it livable, pleasing, artistically 
correct and altogether delightful. Its living 


walls of green, its carpet of turf, and its dec- 
orations of interesting color and texture must 
follow accepted principles of design for perma- 
nent pleasure and use. The principles as set 
forth here apply in every climate and may be 
carried out in a variety of plant material. The 
plan is unique in every case and well worth 
considering in beautifying the home grounds. 


CONSERVATION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
InteRIOR, by Ray Lyman Wilbur and Wil- 
liam Atherton Du Puy. Published by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 253 pages—lIllustrated. Price $1.00. 


A combination history and plan of conserva- 
tion in the Interior Department as seen by its 
secretary and his executive assistant. It is full 
of interest to those who would know more 
about irrigation, public lands, oil conservation, 
National Parks, Indian matters, the geological 
survey, the general land office and their admin- 
istration.—E. K. 





More WATERFOWL BY AssIsTING NATURE, pub- 
lished by the Foundation, More Game Birds 
in America, Inc., New York. Price 35 cents. 


This little book presents a plan, following a 
concise and definite program to assure a sub- 
stantial and permanent increase in migratory 
wildfowl. Acknowleding that sportsmen exact 
a heavy annual toll of waterfowl, the book 
points out that it is not what man does but 
what he does not do for wildfowl which is the 
raison d’etre of shortened seasons, decreasing 
numbers and _ necessarily restricted _ bags. 
Briefly, the plan outlined proposes the creation 
of an International Migratory Waterfowl 
Agency by the United States and Canada to 
acquire control of hundreds of thousands of 
acres of natural breeding grounds, where ref- 
uges and winter concentration areas can be 
established; the imposition of a cent-a-shell 
tax on shotgun ammunition to adequately 
finance its operations, and the competent man- 
agement of such areas with reference to game 
bird requirements—the preservation of water 
levels against drought and drainage, the pro- 
vision of food and cover, the prevention of 
fires and the curbing of natural enemies. It 
sounds like a good plan and should merit the 
support of sportsmen, but there will undoubt- 
edly be many dissenting voices, for no one 
likes taxes. However, the Foundation believes 
that it is a matter of paying the freight or 
having no birds, and they conservatively esti- 
mate that the penny tax would provide an 
approximate revenue of $7,500,000 a year, an 
the proposed plan allocates such receipts on 
a fifty-fifty basis between upland game an 
migratory waterfowl. W. C. Henderson, a well 
known authority of the Biological Survey, has 
said “The situation is so serious that deplor- 
able consequences will certainly follow if effec- 
tive and prompt assistance is not given the 
birds.” And this “effective and prompt assis- 
tance” is what the Foundation’s plan seems to 


offer.—L. M. c 
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Planting Forest Trees in Florida, by C. H. 
Coulter, district forester, Florida Forest Ser- 
yice. Issued by Florida Forest Service, Talla- 
hassee.—Methods of reforestation, sources of 
planting stock, planting and planting costs in 
Florida. 

Farmers in Northern States Grow Timber 
as Money Crop, by W. K. Williams, extension 
forester, Office of Codperative Extension Work. 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents.—A collection of practical tim- 
ber growing examples on the farm. 

A Survey of Conditions Affecting Fisheries 
in the Upper Mississippi River, by M. M. 
Ellis, Ph.D., in charge, Interior Fisheries 
Investigations, United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries. Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents.—A study of Lake Keokuk and 
the Lake Keokuk district. 


Peajowl and Their Care, by W. L. McAtee, 
principal biologist, in charge of Division of 
Food Habits Research, Bureau of Biological 
Survey. Issued by Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents.—The range. history, habits, 
propagation and food of the common, or In- 
dian, peafowl. 

Southern White Cedar, by C. F. Korstian, 
formerly senior silviculturist, Appalachian For- 
est Experiment Station, and W. D. Brush, 
scientific assistant, Research Forest Service. 
Released by Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 25 cents.—Distribution 
and occurrence of the southern white cedar, 
together with its growth requirements, yields, 
economic importance and characteristics. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1929, released by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. Price $1.75.— 
Showing the operations, expenditures, and 
condition of the institution for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1929. 


Suitability of Brush Lands in the Inter- 
mountain Region for the Growth of Natural 
or Planted Western Yellow Pine Forests, by 
F. S. Baker, formerly forest examiner, Inter- 
mountain Region, and Clarence F. Korstian, 
formerly senior silviculturist, Appalachian For- 


est Experiment Station, Forest Service. Re- 
leased by the Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. Price 25 cents.—Present- 
ing the western yellow pine’s natural range, 
plantings and characteristics. 

Highway Approaches to Boston, by Benton 
MacKaye, vice-chairman Regional Planning 
Association of America. Released by the 

’ Trustees of Public Reservations, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts.—A wayside situation and what to 
do about it. 

Two Blue-Staining Fungi Associated with 
Bark-Beetle Infections of Pines, by Caroline 
T. Rumbold, assistant pathologist, Division of 
Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture—Relation between bark beetles 
and blue-stain fungi as a matter of economic 
interest in the United States. 

Control Soil Erosion, by O. R. Zeasman, Ex- 
tension Service of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. Issued by the University of Wis- 
consin, at Madison.—This circular explains the 
two worst forms of erosion, the causes of soil 
erosion, the erosion areas of Wisconsin and 
the control of erosion. 


When 


Chestnuts Reappear in Pennsylvania 


Native chestnuts are again being collected 
in the woods of Pennsylvania from young 
sprouts that have come up since the chestnut 
blight swept through the forests of the State, 
according to the Department of Forests and 
Waters. 

John Aughanbaugh, research forester at- 
tached to the Pennsylvania Forest Research In- 
stitute at Mont Alto, collected more than a 
quart of nuts from Snowy Mountain in Frank- 
lin County. Foresters consider this unusual 
because of the difficulty of finding sprouts 
large enough to bear nuts. Heretofore, the 
young sprouts that came up were usually 
killed by the blight before attaining a size 
sufficient to bear nuts. 

The chestnut blight is a bark disease of 
Asiatic origin brought into this country on 
nursery stock imported from Europe. The 
disease first appeared in Pennsylvania in 1909 
and so rapid was its spread and so complete 
was the destruction it wrought, that within the 
next ten years not a single tree in the entire 
chestnut stand escaped. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Pennsylvania Forest Research In- 
stitute are cooperating in experiments to 
determine the possibility of again growing 
chestnut for timber. Seedlings of Chinese 
chestnuts have been planted in various State 
Forests to study their blight resistance and 
their hardiness under Pennsylvania climatic 
conditions. 


West Coast Lumbermen Meet 


Merchandising ideas and plans, based on 
the present important problem of selling the 
products of the West Coast lumber industry, in 
competition with other materials, dominated 
the program at the annual meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, held at Ta- 
coma, Washington, late in January. 

“Our most important problem is that of sell- 
ing,” stated Colonel W. B. Greeley, former 
Chief Forester of the United States, now sec- 
retary-manager of the Association. “To sell 
efficiently we should see our product through 
the eyes of those who use it.” 








Send for Joseph H. Dodson’s in- 
teresting book — ‘Your Bird 
Friends and How To Win Them’’. 
Beautifully illustrated with more 
than 50 actual photographs of 
bird life. Mr. Dodson, long recog- 
nized as America’s foremost bird 
authority, tells all about attract- 
ing birds to your premises — the 
kind of Houses, Feeding Stations, 
Joseph H. Dodson Shelters and Baths they prefer. 


You will get untold pleasure 
from the song birds — listening to 
their cheery songs and watching 
their interesting habits. They are 
useful too, as they destroy cut- 
worms, bugs, moths, flies, mosqui- 
toes and other destructive insects. 










r Room Wren 
House takes care of 
soon the season’s brood. 


+ Solid oak, cypress 
shii , 21 inches h ‘9 
—_— — Binebind House sam, ys 


x 
‘ h le, 
v panging or pole etyle. 


THINK OF IT, a family of 
martins on your premises will 
destroy thousands of mosqui- 
toes a day. They capture 
them_on the fly. Dedsen’s 
Bird Houses are a permane 

investment .. . 
time. There is a Dodson Dodson’s 28 
house for every desirable room e 
bird. Write for the Dodson $tvle M 
book sent Free. ee Se 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., “Bird Lodge” 
64 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 












TWO SPECIAL 


SHRUB 


OFFERS! 


FOUR nursery-grown Rhododendrons, 1 to 2 
ft. high, each of different color, for $10, 
plus one Evergreen Lily of the Valley 
(Pieris floribunda) shrub Free. A combina- 
tion of enduring beauty for your garden. 

Twelve Rhododendrons and _ Azaleas, 
enough to cover 25 to 40 sq. ft., for $25. 
White to orange blooms from April to July 

a wondrous series of blossoms. Ask for 
circular. 


LA BARS’ 
RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
BOX A STROUDSBURG, PA. 











JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 








$4.00 a year. 


A 128-PAGE MAGAZINE published monthly with 
the exception of June, July, August and September, by the 
Society of American Foresters. 
magazine in the United States, containing articles on every 
phase of forestry — authentic, accurate. 
Send for sample copy today. 


The only technical forestry 


Subscription price 








ail 





= SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
SUITE 810 HILL BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAH LEELLRE 


HN it 
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ASSOCIATION 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


F you play Contract Bridge, 

Auction Bridge, or other 

card games, secure a set (two 
decks) of the Association’s play- 
ing cards. 


The cards are of the very finest 
linen finish. One deck is in 
Chinese Red with black and gold 
bands. The other is in gray with 
black and gold bands. Both 
carry the Association’s Medallion. 
The color combinations are un- 
usually attractive. 


We have purchased these cards 
as a service to the readers of 
AmerIcaN Forests. The set of 
two decks sells for $1.50. Send 
your order now. You will be 
more than pleased. 


ADDRESS: 
Service Department 


American Forestry Association 
1727 K STREET, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Seek Price Reductions in Timber 
Sale Contracts 


On the ground that this is a period of stress 
and emergency, that there is an oversupply of 
marketable timber, that low prices for lumber 
make timber contracts based on high stumpage 
prices impossible of execution, and for other 
reasons, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 229 and 
S. J. Res. 88) has been introduced in Congress 
by Representative Leavitt of Montana and 
Senator McNary of Oregon, authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture “for a period of three 
years from and after the passage of this act 
to reduce the stumpage price under any exist- 
ing and completed contracts of sale of timber 
in the National Forests in such amounts as he 
may deem proper, but not to exceed one-third 
of such stumpage price.” 

Resolutions affecting in a similar way timber 
sale contracts on the Indian Reservations have 
been introduced by the same men. These 
resolutions follow a series of conferences held 
during the late fall when representatives of 
several companies having timber sale contracts 
on National Forests and Indian Reservations 
discussed their difficulties with the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and of Interior and with mem- 
bers of the two bureaus. As yet neither de- 
partment has reported upon these resolutions. 

On the basis of current timber sales the 
passage of this resolution would reduce the 
National Forest receipts from timber sales by 
about $900,000 a year for the three years in 
which it would be in force. In turn, the states 
and local governments which receive thirty-five 
per cent of all gross receipts of the National 
Forests for schools and roads would have their 
incomes reduced by $315,000 a year. 

Recognizing that there are economic stresses 
which apply to some who have contracted for 
National Forest timber, representatives of the 
Forest Service state that while they must first 
protect the government interests, they are as 
liberal as possible in adjusting difficulties in 
the fulfillment of existing contracts under pres- 
ent conditions and that as far as the law will 
permit the time of the contracts is extended. 


Blister Rust Spreads 

Blister rust, a serious disease of white-pine 
trees, has been found in five states heretofore 
believed free of the disease, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. The States 
are Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and Iowa. These bring the total of Eastern 
States in which the rust is found to seventeen. 

Blister rust is spread by the wind and lives 
not only on white pines but also on currant 
and gooseberry plants. It is very destructive 
to white pine. The chief method of control 
is the eradication of currants and gooseberries 
within 900 feet of stands of pine. 

The rust spread from Pennsylvania into 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 





Announce Connecticut Contest 


The Connecticut Forest and Park Associa- 
tion announces that the contest among 4-H 
Forestry Club members of the State, which 
was won in 1931 by the Easton 4-H Forestry 
Rangers Club, will be carried on through 1932 
with prizes aggregating $75 to supplement The 
American Forestry Association medal. In ad- 
dition to the medal, first prize would include 
$40; second prize, $20; third prize, $15; fourth 
prize, a thousand evergreen trees for planting, 
and the fifth prize, five hundred trees for 
planting. 

The contest is open to all members of 4-H 
forestry clubs in Connecticut in order to stimu- 
late them in forestry activities. 


Plant Trees to Honor Lee 


The North Carolina Division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy on January 19, 
the birthday of General Robert E. Lee, in- 
augurated a tree planting campaign in honor 
of the great Southern patriot. The first trees 
were planted on the campus of the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, on the 
grounds of the Soldiers’ Home, and in the Con- 
federate Cemetery at Raleigh. These trees 
were from Arlington. 

The North Carolina division, of which Mrs. 
John H. Anderson is chairman, will inaugurate 
soon a project to set out memorial roadside 
trees along the Jefferson Davis Highway. 


Wins Forestry Medal in 
Massachusetts 


Alton Nixon, of the 4H Forestry Club of 
Tolland, Massachusetts, has been awarded a 
medal given by The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation to the boy who accomplished the best 
forestry work in the State during 1931. 





Alton Nixon 


Young Nixon has been at his forestry 
work for two years. In addition to making 
tree samples and leaf prints and a Biltmore 
measuring stick, he has been the leading mem- 
ber in his club. He has located pieces of land 
for the club members to work on in order to 
demonstrate to the parents in the community 
the best methods of forest management, and 
has aided the group in this work. He has 
taken a half acre of his own land and has 
trimmed up the pine, pruned such trees as 
should be, and has thinned out other parts 
of the same piece. 





National Conference on State 
Parks to Be Held in May 


The annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference on State Parks, according to Herbert 
Evison, Executive Secretary, will be held May 
4 to 7, inclusive, at Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
The program of the meeting will be announced 
later. 

The objects of this conference are to urge 
upon the governments—local, county, state, 
and national—the acquisition of additional 
lands and water areas suitable for recreation; 
for the study of natural history and its scien- 
tific aspects; and the preservation of wild life 
as a form of the conservation of the nation’s 
natural resources. Also, the conference will 
endeavor to encourage the interest of non-gov- 
ernmental agencies and individuals in acqult- 
ing, maintaining, and dedicating for public 
uses, similar areas. 
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States Budget Funds for Tree 
Planting on Farms in 1932 


Forty states and territories of the United 
States will spend a total of $201,917 for grow- 
ing and distributing trees for planting of farm 
forests in 1932. The Federal Government will 
allot $73,288 to these states under the coopera- 
tive farm-forest planting clause of the Clarke- 
McNary Act. 

The states cooperating have budgeted $645,- 
298 various forest-tree production and dis- 
tribution purposes for the fiscal year 1932, 
lacking less than $5,000 of reaching the mark 
for 1931. About thirty-one per cent of the 
total state funds will be used for farm-forest 
planting arrangements in which the Federal 
Government is cooperating. 

In addition to the $73,288 in federal allot- 
ments ior 1932, $3,150 is to be available for 
administrative purposes and $18,561 as a con- 
tingent fund for allotments to new states en- 
tering the cooperative arrangement, making a 
total federal budget of $95, 000 for aid in farm 
reforestation. With last year’s state and fed- 
eral funds the states furnished approximately 
25,000,000 trees for planting in farm forests. 

Comparatively large increases in cooperative 
state funds devoted to farm-forest planting 
projects were budgeted in New Jersey, Indiana, 
Florida, Nebraska, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and South Carolina, with lesser gains 
in Delaware, Maryland, Washington, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. 

New York and Hawaii cut their cooperative 
budget funds for farm planting more than 
half, but kept their total state budgets for 
reforestation near the level of 1931. West 
Virginia joined the list of cooperators, budget- 
ing $2,800 for farm forest planting projects. 
Cooperation was discontinued temporarily with 
Missouri this year. 


Land Committee States Views on 
Columbia River Basin Project 


Calling the proposed $400,000,000 Columbia 
Basin irrigation project “indefensible,” the 
National Advisory and Legislative Committee 
on Land Use, meeting in Washington late in 
February, asked for a new policy on Federal 
reclamation. The committee also supported 
President Hoover in the reorganization prin- 
ciples expressed in his recent message to Con- 
gress. 

The legislative committee, representing wide 
farm interests, took this action independent 
of the land use planning committee, which is 
a committee of government and college ad- 
ministrators and specialists. Both committees 
were created at the National Land Utilization 
Conference in Chicago last November, and 
met in February for the first time. 

On the Columbia Basin project the legisla- 
tive committee further stated, “We vigorously 
endorse the stand taken on this matter by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his statement to 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
of the War Department, and recommend that 
copies of his letter be submitted along with 
this statement to every member of Congress.” 

_The Bureau of Reclamation should be as- 
sisted, the legislative committee agreed, in 
tehabilitating existing Federal projects which 
may be in distress and in getting these proj- 
ects on a sound economic basis. No new proj- 
ects should be undertaken, the committee 
stated, until the longtime agricultural outlook 
Teveals a necessity for more land in cultivation. 

In approving the President’s ideas for gov- 
ernmental reorganization, the land use com- 
mittee declared that “any reorganization that 
may be made in the future of the activities of 
the Federal Government relative to agriculture 


should be based upon the principle of bring- 
ing under one departmental direction all the 


agencies which are concerned with the prob- 
lems of the surface use of the land.” 

The membership of the National Advisory 
and Legislative Committee on Land Use is as 
follows: 

Charles E. Hearst, Des Moines, lowa, C. R. 
White, Ionia, New York, R. W. Blackburn, 


Thermal, California, and Earl Smith, Chicago, 
representing the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Henry S. Graves, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, representing The American Forestry 
Association; F. E. Mollin, Denver, representing 
the American National Livestock Association: 
Ralph W. Reynolds, Chicago, representing the 
American Railway Development Association; 
Arthur Huntington, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, rep- 
resenting the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers; Cully A. Cobb, Atlanta, Dan A. 
Wallace, St. Paul, Minnesota, and Joseph M. 
Kirkham, Salt Lake City, representing the As- 
sociation of American Agricultural Editors; 
J. S. Crutchfield, Pittsburgh, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
Hon. Arthur W. Gilbert, Boston, representing 
the National Association of Commissioners 
and Secretaries of Agriculture; E. D. Kennedy, 
Kankakee, Illinois, H. J. Keating, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Glenn Miller, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
John A. Simpson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
representing the National Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America; 
L. J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio, Albert S. Goss, 
Seattle, Washington, Fred J. Freestone, Inter- 
laken, New York, and E. A. Eckert, Muscou- 
tah, Illinois, representing the National Grange; 
Fred R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, representing 
the National Wool Growers’ Association; N. 


P. Hull, Detroit, Michigan, Quentin P. Rey- 
nolds, Springfield, Massachusetts, S. D. San- 
ders, Seattle, Washington, and C. O. Moser, 


New Orleans, representing the National Co- 
operative Council. 

The Land Use Planning Committee is com- 
posed of representatives of various Federal 
bureaus and services, and of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, and 
includes Nils A. Olsen, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; H. G. Knight, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; S. H. 
McCrory, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering; C. W. Warburton, director of 
Extension Work, and R. Y. Stuart, chief of the 
Forest Service, all of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department of Interior is repre- 
sented by Elwood Mead, commissioner - of 
Reclamation; W. Mendenhall, director of 
the Geological Survey, and Charles C. Moore, 
commissioner of the General Land Office. The 
Federal Farm Board is represented by John 
H. Guill. The Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities is represented by A. R. 
Mann, provost, Cornell University; H. A. Mor- 
gan, president, University of Tennessee; F. D. 
Farrell, president, Kansas State College; H. L. 


Shantz, president, University of Arizona, and 
C. B. Hutchinson, dean, College of Agricul- 


ture, University of California. 


James D. Lacy Dies 


James Dixon Lacey, of New York, prominent 
timberland factor of the United States and 
Canada, died January 24 in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, following illness of sev- 
eral months. He was eighty-two years old and 
a native of Rileyville, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lacey was president of James D. Lacey 
and Company, timberland factors and forest 
engineers. He also headed the Lacey Securi- 
ties Corporation. His timber interests were 
in the South and on the Pacific Coast and also 
in several Central and South American coun- 
tries. 


No CAMP 
iS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A CANOE 





A CANOE brings all the beauty of miles of water 
right to the dock of your camp. There’s fishing 
on the stretch of a lazy lake. There’s exploring 

. day-time excursions to secluded spots .. . 


overnight trips. It’s no back-breaking work to go 
places in an Old Town Canoe. The easy stroke 
of a paddle takes you there and back — smoothly, 
quickly, and enjoyably. 

Old Town canoeing is mot an expensive luxury. 
There are 1932 models lowered to $63. And Old 
Towns give years and years of hard use without 
any expensive up-keep cost. Write for a free 
catalog showing paddling, sailing, and square-stern 
types. Also outboard boats, including big, fast, 
seaworthy, all-wood boats for family use. Row- 
boats and dinghies. Write today! Old Town 
Canoe Co., 1333 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
hhh 





BEST FISHING RESORT 


BEST HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS $Portsmen 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 


50 Double Bedrooms. 30 connect—BATHS. All 
Outside Large windows to verandas. Doors to 
Halls, right angles each floor. Perfect Ventila- 
tion, easy access Fire Escapes.) WATER FRONT 


Pier, 200 ft. A. P. $3.50-$4.00 day. GUIDE 
RATES: day, 1 person, $6.00; add $2.00 each 
additional person. Booklets. Boats, Cabin, 
Toilets, open cock-pits, awnings. SURF BATH- 


ING, GOLF, 


BOWLING, (free pool). 





TROUT, 
April Ist-15th. 
about May Ist. 
about June Ist. 
H. G. MEARS (Ownership Management) 
WACHAPREAGUE, OCEAN SIDE 
EASTERN SHORE VIRGINIA 


WEAKS, CROAKFRS due to arrive 
BLUES. KINGS due to arrive 
CHANNEL BASS due to arrive 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 

Muskrats, Upland Game Birds & Animals 

Plant Natural Foods that will 

bring and hold large numbers at 

your favorite hunting or fishing 

grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 

Duck Potato and 39 others described in 

free illustrated book. Write, describe 

7 grounds, and receive free planting ad- 
vice and book. Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 

Box 331-K Oshkosh, Wis. 








ALLAN “RANCH | 
BEYOND ALL ROADS 
Montana Rockies, Rugged Scenery, Riding, Trout 


Fishing. Hunting (elk, deer, black and grizzly 
bear). Swimming (warm plunge). PACK 
TRIPS. Informal. Limited Number Guests. 
Booklet. 

AUGUSTA, MONTANA 
SSS SS SS 22 5 5 








American & Imported Arms & Parts 
Prompt Attention ———- Your Orders 
Largest Stock in America, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
Ammunition, Trap & Field Guns, All Shooting A 


"ian Repairing? Air Riler & Patol Paper Targets Seo 
un Repairin; * ir ay 
Desesibad dnl § Lote Arms 








vw Send 25cm games ye r this 144 page eatalog.ws 
STORGER, INC. 


A. 
509 Fifth . (at 42nd St.) New Y« 
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YOU 


use the 


FORESTS— 


When you build a HOME. 

When you eat a MEAL. 

When you read a NEWSPAPER. 

When you go CAMPING or HUNT- 
ING. 

When you drive an AUTOMOBILE. 


When you ride on a TRAIN. 
When you go to the MOVIE. 
When you build a FIRE. 


In hundreds of other things you 
do, you use the forest—every day 
—in one form or another. Abun- 
dant forests stand for a_ better 
America, a higher standard of 
living, happier and more prosper- 
ous homes, a greater outdoors, 
better fishing and hunting, more 
beautiful roads, more wild flowers 
and wild life—for all that makes 
for a better, cleaner, and healthier 


life. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO 
HELP PERPETUATE THE 
FORESTS? 

YOU CAN HELP. It will take 
only a few minutes of your time. 
Urge your friends to become 
members of The American For- 
estry Association, which stands 
for the protection and perpetua- 
tion of American forests in a 
sane, conscientious way. It is the 
least you can do to HELP KEEP 
FORESTS OUTDOORS AND IN. 


IN RETURN, they will receive 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine, 
which will interest and enlighten 
the whole family. 

CLIP THE APPLICATION BLANK 


ON PAGE 189 AND MAKE IT 
COUNT FOR A MEMBER 














Conservation Calendar in 
Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of The 
American Forestry Association. This calendar contains bills introduced after January 
15, and those introduced prior to that date upon which any action has been taken. 
All bills on which the status remains unchanged will be found in the February issue. 








H 


. R. 7912 


APPROPRIATIONS 
Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Bill. To Committee 
of the Whole House January 18. Report 
No. 106. Passed House January 27. Hear- 
ing started in Senate February 9. Referred 
to Senate Committee on Appropriations 
January 28. 


BucHANAN 


H. R. 6660-—Byrns—First Deficiency Appro- 


H. 


19 2) 


priation Bill, including $4,260,000 for fight- 
ing forest fires. To Committee of the Whole 
House January 4. Report No. 15. Passed 
House January 6. Reported to Senate with 
amendments January 15, 1932. Report No. 
88. Passed Senate January 19. Approved 
February 2, 1932. 

R. 8397—-Taytor — Interior Department 
Appropriation Bill 1933. To Committee of 
the Whole House January 25. Report No. 
273. 


FORESTS 


457—Tuomas—Authorizing an addition to 
the Cache National Forest, Idaho. To Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry Decem- 
ber 9. Reported to Senate January 7. Re- 
port No. 38. Passed Senate January 13. 
Report of House January 26. Report No. 
275. H. R. 393—Smith—Report of House 
January 18. Report No. 100. 


H. R. 6659—Frencu—For including certain 


H 


S. 


3. 


3 


H. 


lands in the Coeur d’Alene and Saint Joe 
National Forests, State of Idaho. To Com- 
mittee on Public Lands December 22. Re- 
ported to House February 8. Report No. 


390. 


. R. 8507—Harpy—For exchange of lands 


adjacent to national forests in Colorado. To 
Committee on Public Lands January 27. 
763—McNary—To extend the provisions of 
the Forest Exchange Act to lands adjacent 
to National Forests in the State of Oregon. 
To Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
December 9. H. R. 8319—Hawley. 
742—McNary—To adjust the boundaries of 
the Siuslaw National Forest in the State of 
Oregon. To Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys December 9. H. R. 8548—Hawley. 
3393--Dirt—Preserving from commercial 
logging certain lands in the Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest, Washington. To Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys February 1. 
J. Res. 229—Leavitt—Referring to timber 
contracts on national forests. To Commit- 
tee on Agriculture January 21. S. J. Res. 
88—MceNary. 


H. R. 8452—-Taytor—Rounding out the boun- 


H 


daries of Uncompahgre National Forest, 
protecting and developing its resources, and 
compensating the Ute Indians for such ap- 
propriation. To Committee on Public Lands 
January 26. 


. R. 8494—Carter—To add lands to the 


Washakie National Forest in the State of 
Wyoming. To Committee on Public Lands 
January 27. 


H. R. 8900—Leavitr—Providing for transfer 
in fee simple of Fort Missoula, Montana, 
timber reserve to State of Montana for the 
use of the University of Montana School of 
Forestry. To Committee on Public Lands 
February 5. 


PARKS 


S. 475—-FLetcHer—To establish Everglades 
National Park in Florida. To Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys December 9, 
Reported to Senate January 6. Report No. 
34. Passed Senate January 19. H. R. 5063 
—Owen. Reported to House January 12. 
Report No. 40. Senate Document No. 54— 
Report of a Special Committee of the Na- 
tional Parks Association appointed to study 
all the features in connection with the pro- 
posed Everglades National Park in the State 
of Florida. 

IT. R. 6485—WickersHAM—To revise bound- 
ary of Mount McKinley National Park in 
Alaska. To Committee on Public Lands 
December 21. Reported to House January 
26. Report No. 276. S. 3402—Wolcott. 

S. 1089—Swanson—To establish a minimum 
area of 160,000,000 acres for the Shenandoah 
National Park and to permit acceptance of 
title to lands in the four eastern national 
parks subject to leases for uses consistent 
with purposes of the proposed parks. To 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
December 9. Reported to Senate January 
15, 1932. Report No. 104. Passed Senate 
January 16. Passed House February 1, with 
amendments. Senate agrees to House 
amendments February 2. Approved Feb- 
ruary 4. 

H. R. 8239—Taytor—Providing for building 
of roads and trails in Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park in Tennessee and North 
Carolina and making appropriations therefor. 
To Committee on Roads January 22. S. 
3221—McKellar. 

H. R. 8502—Cortins—Transferring jurisdic- 
tion over certain national military parks and 
national monuments from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of Interior. To 

Committee on Military Affairs January 27. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


H. R. 882—Arentz—Authorizing the creation 
of community grazing area within State of 
Nevada. To Committee on Public Lands 
February 4. 

H. R. 8876—Arentz—Authorizing Secretary 
of Interior to enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with private land owners in Nevada 
for grazing and range development. To 
Committee on Public Lands February 4. 

S. Res. 151—Carey anp THomas—Resolution 
requesting the Secretary of Agriculture to 
reduce the fees for grazing sheep and cattle 
on national forests by 50 per centum. To 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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WILD LIFE 
S, 2326 — Rosinson — Establishing fish and 
game sanctuaries in national forests. To 
Select Committee on Conservation of Wild 
Life Resources December 19. Reported to 


Senate January 7. Report No. 39. To Com- 
mittee on Judiciary January 22. 
H. R. 5648—Leavirr—Authorizing transfer of 


an unused portion of the United States Range 
Livestock Experiment Station, Montana, to 
the State of Montana for use as a fish cul- 
tural station, game reserve, and public rec- 
reation ground, and for other purposes. To 
Committee on Agriculture December 14. 
H. R. 8923—Leavitt. 

H. R. 8395—Jounson—Granting right of way 
over lands of the United States within the 
Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge for construction of a highway. 
To Committee on Agriculture January 25. 

H. R. 8177—Jounson—Providing for comple- 
tion of fence construction, repairs and im- 
provements of refuge areas in the Wichita 
National Forest and game preserve in Okla- 
homa, and authorizing appropriations there- 
for. To Committee on Agriculture January 
21. S. 3503—Thomas. 


REORGANIZATION 

S. J. Res. 76—Grorce—Authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reorganize the executive agencies of 
the Government. To Committee on Finance 
January 6. Reported to Senate February 2. 
Report No. 157. 

H. R. 8690—FutsricHt—To establish a sur- 
vey board in Bureau of Efficiency to make 
recommendations to Congress with respect 
to eliminating or merging boards, bureaus, 
commissions, or other agencies, and modern- 
izing, systematizing, and standardizing the 
departments of the Federal Government. To 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments February 1. 


ROADS 

H. R. 4716—Atmon—To authorize $12,500,000 
for roads and trails; $125,000,000 for high- 
way construction; and $3,000,000 for roads 
on the public lands outside of national for- 
ests. To Committee on Roads December 8. 
Hearing held January 15-20. S. 36--Oddie. 

H. R. 7915—Criancy—Authorizing $12,500,000 
for forest roads and trails for the fiscal years 
1933 and 1932. To Committee on Roads 
January 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. J. Res. 87—Ste1wer—For the appointment 
of a joint congressional committee and to 
afford emergency relief from the anti-trust 
laws to the manufacturers of forest products 
and other natural resources. To Committee 


on Judiciary January 22. 


FORESTRY INCONGRESS 


(Continued from page 172) 

Walcott, of Connecticut, for more adequate 
conservation of wild life resources, passed the 
Senate on December 17, and is awaiting a 
hearing before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. This authorizes the Bureau of Fish- 
eries of the Department of Commerce and the 
Biological Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with other government bu- 
reaus and agencies in making available water 
for more satisfactory development of fish and 
wild life. 

_ The George Resolution (S. J. Res. 76) giv- 
ing the President blanket authority to reorgan- 
ize the executive agencies of the Government 
was favorably reported to the Senate on Febru- 
ary 2 by the Committee of Finance. It is the 
only one of several bills dealing with reorgan- 
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ization thus far acted upon by a committee. Be- 
fore reporting the resolution the Committee 
amended it so that Congress may have sixty 
days in which to express disapproval of the ac- 
— of the Chief Executive. Hearings on the 

Cochran bill, H. R. 6670, began on February 
18. 

On January 19 the Senate passed S. 475 to 
create the Everglades National Park in Florida. 
The companion bill, H. R. 5063, has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Committee on 
Public Lands and according to its place on the 
House calendar will be brought up for discus- 
sion about the middle of March. The condi- 
tions in this region and arguments for creat- 
ing a park are covered in House Report No. 
40, and Senate Document No. 54, which in- 
cludes the report of a recent investigation 
made by Frederick Law Olmsted and William 
P. Wharton for the National Park Association. 

Letters from members of The American For- 
estry Association to Representative Marvin 
Jones, of Texas, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, have called his atten- 
tion to Representative Scott Leavitt’s bill (H. 
R. 4608) to amend the McNary-McSweeney 
Act and set up a program of research in meth- 
ods of controlling stream flow and erosion. 
This is essentially an authorization measure, 
but appropriations now in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill will permit the work to start 
at once. 


lowa Boys ol Girls Plant Trees 
for Association Medal 


With the close of Iowa’s second annual 
farm grove history and tree planting contest, 
Zeta Rittgers, of Greene County, and Robert 
Sedgley, of Buena Vista County, were an- 
nounced winners of The American Forestry 
Association bronze medals, while the 4-H For- 
estry Club of Scott County received The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association bronze plaque from 
the Dallas County 4-H Club for the completion 
of an outstanding club program. Prize money 
contributed by the Iowa State Nurserymen’s 
Association and the Iowa Conservation Asso- 
ciation sent Helen Lenth, of Clayton County, 
and Robert Sedgley to the National Club Con- 
gress at Chicago during November. Zeta 
Rittgers had a similar trip last year, so the 
opportunity was given to the girl winning sec- 
ond place. 

In addition to writing the histories of many 
of Ilowa’s farm groves and windbreaks, the 239 
boys and girls who started the contest planted 
nearly 10,000 trees and shrubs. This contest, 
like the one of a year ago, was sponsored by 
Extension Forester I. T. Bode, of Iowa State 
College at Ames. 








Kvy[fir 


Knapsack Fire Pumps 
For Fighting Fires Anywhere 


Roof, Grass, Brush and Forest 
Fires. These pumps are strong 
and durable. Use only with 
clear water. 


Write today for Literature and Prices 





Kylfire Manufacturing Company 
3033 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














SIBERIAN 
ELMS. $1 | 


BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREE GROWS LIKE MAGIC 
Here’s one of the biggest tree bargains ever offered. 
In a few years with this fast growing tree you 
will have beautiful shade. Its rapidity of growth 
is amazing. 2 to 3 feet high when delivered. 
Very hardy. One year guarantee on every tree. 
Replacement without cost if it fails to live. Get 
several at a time. Save money ONE for $1; 
TWO for $1.85; THREE for $2. 65; DOZEN for 
$9.45. These prices include all delivery costs— 
there is nothing extra! Reservations at these prices 
while they last. Order now. Shipped at right 
planting time. 


The Living Tree Guild, Dept. 46 
National Headquarters for Guaranteed 
Living Trees 


468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 












25 C Blk., 





Attract Wild Duck 


Special Sprine Price for Ter- 
rell’s Giant Wild Rice, $6 for 
1, bushel delivered. Plants % 
acre. Seed will be sent at 
proper time to plant in your 
locality. Order now from this 
ad. Complete list free. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC 
NURSERIES 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 














GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FOR- 
ESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DE. 
STROYED BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 
AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 








I herewith subscribe 3... 
Team in the 1932 Olympic Games. 


being enclosed. 
Name 
Address 
City and State 


American Forests 


AMERICAN OLYMPIC TEAM FUND 


for the support of the-American Olympic 


[_] Ienclose cash or check for this amount, or 
[] I agree to pay this amount in three equal installments, the first installment 


Address all contributions to George W. Graves, Treasurer, The American 
Olympic Committee, 233 John R. Street, Detroit, Michigan. Make all checks pay- 
able to the American Olympic Committee. 
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RHODODENDRONS, Natives. 
1 to 6 feet 
Maximum 
Catawbiense 
Carolinianum 
KALMIA Latifolia (Mountain 
Laurel) 1 to 4 feet 
Azaleas, several varieties 
Write for price list 
The Morris Nursery Company 
47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














“Plant A Tree For 
Washington’s Bicentennial” 





HE GAKDEAN WOK AEKIF./ 


The demand for Japanese Flowering 
Cherries for this purpose is Nation- 


wide. Garden Clubs, Park Systems 
and individuals are sending us orders 
for Government Inspected and Certi- 
fied Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 
to be planted as a tribute to George 
Washington. Special prices for com- 
munity plantings. Catalog. 


A. E. WOHLERT 
930 MONTGOMERY AVENUE, 








PENN VALLEY, NARBERTH, PA. 
8-12 to 15 in.—4 
kinds for only $1 


EVERGREENS 23s: 


100 Mastadon Everbearing Strawberry plants 
postpaid for only $1.25; 1,000 Dunlop, the 
best strawberry grown for $3; 20 Spirea V. 
H., postpaid $1; all kinds of seeds, trees, 
shrubs, evergreens and berries at prices 
down where they belong. See our Economy 
List, free before you buy. Write 

The Allegan Seed and Nursery Co. 

ALLEGAN, MICHIGAN 








TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 
Screw Hooks, Bracing Rod, Nuts, 


Washers, Cable, Saws, etc. 
“Sealtite’” Tree-Wound Dressing 


ROLLIN H. TABOR 


Mt. Vernon Ohio 

















WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 














MY EXPERIENCE WITH FIRE IN LONGLEAF PINE 


(Continued from page 157) 


it requires the extreme period that some peo- 
ple claim for longleaf to so establish itself as 
to cope with this fire enemy, why fool with 
longleaf at all, when during this period of in- 
cubation the greatest of all pines—slash pine 
—so far as the future and our particular terri- 
tory is concerned, can, through fire protection, 
be grown to commercial size, be bled for tur- 
pentine, harvested, and another crop started. 

Fires certainly retard the growth of young 
longleaf pines as they burn off the leaves or 
straw which make the food that goes into the 
new annual ring of growth. It is true that one 
often sees many survivors along railroad rights- 
of-way that are burned yearly. However, at the 
same time one is bound to wonder how much 
taller and larger these little runty fellows 
would be if they had not yearly suffered the 
loss of their whole digestive outfit—their leaves 
or “straws.” On my company’s lands along 
the Illinois Central (Gulf & Ship Island) Rail- 
road we have insisted that the railroad com- 
pany carefully burn their abutting right-of-way 
annually. The result is a solid wall of second- 
growth slash pine coming right up to the rail- 
road boundary fence, but not one between the 
fence and the railroad tracks. 

Another source of much damage from fires 
is that on trees worked for crude turpentine. 
The naval stores business has been and still is 
one of our major industries, and will, no doubt, 
have to be followed by the timber grower to 
facilitate his carrying charges. Observers know 
what happens to a pine tree after it has been 
scarified for naval stores and abandoned, when 
grass fires, either controlled or uncontrolled, 
come along. Surely the land owner should not 
be required to go to the expense of raking 
these trees each year in anticipation of the 
coming of the grazer’s match. 

In my territory here in the Coastal*plain in 
south Mississippi one will find plenty of in- 
telligent stock men who, in former years, 
burned every acre but who now oppose all 
burning, as they assert that both sheep and 
cattle do better as a year-around proposition on 
continuous “rough.” Fearing that they were 


insincere in so committing themselves to me 
personally, I recently employed a disinterested 
man, a man interested in neither livestock nor 
forestry. to canvass the more intellectual stock 
men throughout the interior of Harrison, Jack- 
son, George, and Stone Counties, Mississippi, 
and get an expression from them, without their 
knowing his mission. Of forty-six whose opin- 
ions were sought, six are in favor of burning 
the range, four are “on the fence,” and thirty- 
six are opposed to burning at all times. It 
must be remembered that all of these men have 
been in the stock business here for years, are 
far above the average, and that this entire 
country was burned over annually up until 
some five or six years ago. This forces the 
question—if the stock man knows when and 
how best to burn, and if burning is necessary 
to reproduce longleaf, why is it that this entire 
country is not set and covered with this sec- 
ond growth longleaf? The fact is that our best 
reproduction is slash, and that this slash has 
manifested itself only under fire protection. 
Some will answer this question by placing the 
blame upon the hog, but the action of the stock 
man in running any desired species of stock, 
and handling the range as he sees fit is sup- 
posed, as claimed by some, to help rather than 
hamper the reproduction of timber. 

In conclusion, and as regards the apparent 
competition between the production of live- 
stock and that of timber as a part of the solu- 
tion of our idle land problem, the Permanent 
Committee of the Mississippi Land Use Con- 
ference, after giving thought to the subject, 
states that timber growing is the only means 
of utilizing almost two-thirds of the total area 
of Mississippi, and points out that crop produc- 
tion, the dairy industry, hog raising and the 
beef cattle and sheep industries can utilize no 
appreciable part of the nineteen and one-half 
million acres under consideration, to secure 
the full use of which a definite forest program 
is suggested. I hold that the production of 
timber and the production of some classes of 
livestock can go hand in hand, provided there 
is mutual respect and cooperation between the 
timber grower and the stock raiser. 


CAMP-FIRE TALES 


(Continued from page 141) 


victim that lifted it clear of the water. He 
again repeated the call for help as he went 
down and disappeared under the surface. The 
*gator followed, and for a time it seemed that 
the cub would not reappear. When he did 
come up he could only choke and gasp for 
air. 

Helpless spectators, we were too dumfound- 
ed to expect help from any other quarter. 
But here our attention was diverted from the 
scene of combat. From a hammock beyond 
the pool came the sound of something plung- 
ing furiously through the undergrowth. In 
an instant the bushes parted and there ap- 
peared the old she-bear—three hundred 
pounds of savage ferocity. 

The big mother, taking in the situation at 
a glance, did not even pause. The danger of 
her child and the audacity of the ’gator’s at- 
tack filled her with blinding fury. A few 
bounds brought her to the pool and without a 
moment’s hesitation she leaped—hurling every 
ounce of her weight and strength against the 
enemy. 

Rising in the water, the ’gator bellowed his 
rage at this unexpected intrusion. But when 
he saw the black furry shape hurling through 


space at him; he changed his tactics. Lashing 
the water in his anger, he sank from sight just 
as the mother bear hit the surface. 

What happened then we are hardly prepar- 
ed to say. The very devil and all his imps 
might have been loose in that “hell hole”. 
Twice the catapaulting tail of the alligator 
circled through the air and struck the water. 
The bear bobbed to the surface like a cork 
and disappeared in the foam. She was out of 
her element, but the ’gator, a coward at heart, 
evidently decided that here was more than he 
cared to cope with. 

In the meantime, little bruin lost no time in 
making for shore and safety, and now that 
her enemy was out of sight, the old she-bear 
also floundered to land. Her adversary made 
his exit invisibly, either sinking to the bottom 
of the pool or taking refuge in a nearby cave. 

Probably none of the combatants were any 
the worse for their participation in the battle. 
They might have had increased respect for 
one another. But certainly there was no love 
in the parting glare of the she-bear, as she 
half pushed, half dragged her terrified but 
wiser child and disappeared into the hammock. 
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**It Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted’ 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Reliability 


The Nurseries whose Ad- 
vertisements appear in AMER- 
ICAN Forests are chosen from 
the leading nurseries in their 
respective localities. 

They cannot, in the small 
space allotted to them, list all 
of their products, and Mem- 
bers are urged to write to 
them for complete catalogs. 








In a fertile Ohio Galley--no sand 
ov gravel--are Berryhill’s 150 acres 
of high guality ornamental eber- 
greens, flofvering shrubs and shade 
trees. Lofvest rates hy truck or 
freight east to Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo, fest to Ghicago and St. 
Louis. Please let us quote you 
fulether in car lots, box or bale 


Che Berryhill Nursery Co. 
Box 615 Springfield, Ohio 





Evergreen Nursery Stock 





Pine, Spruce, Fir, Cedar 
Our stock is thrifty and sturdy 
Prices reasonable Write for catalogue 


CENTRAL MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


For All Purposes 





CHINESE ELM 


True Northern Strain. For quick shade, beautifu 


graceful trees plant Chinese Elm; 3 to 4 ft., 4 for $1. 00 
10 for $2.30; 4 to 5 ft., 2 for $1.00, 5 for '32 30, 10 for 
$4.50 prepaid. Nice trees. 50 choice Gladiolus, $1.00 
Catalog (mention this paper) free. 


SWEDBERG NURSERIES, Battle Lake, Minn. 


GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








EVERGREEN 


Rhododendron Max. and Catawbinse, Kalmia, Hem- 
lock, Holly, Cedar, Leucothoe, Az ale as, and Flower- 
ing Dogwood, Seedlings. 6-18 in., 50—$3.50; 100— 
$6; 2-4 ft., 10—$2.25; 25—$5; 100—$16: Specimen 
Clumps, 10—$6; 25—$14; Car loads of Clumps for 





LOCUST GROVE NURSERY, DOEVILLE, TENN. 





—ORCHIDS — 


Grow Orchids in your HOME in our 
“HOME MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” 
Write for descriptive circular and Orchid 
collection suggestions. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
NEW JERSEY 








SUMMIT, 





EVERGREENS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 
CHESHIRE CONN. 











Kelsey Nursery Service 


(See our Advertisement on page 131) 


Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 








BRISTOL’S TREES 


The Hardiest Adirondack Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL Plattsburg, N. Y. 














If you do not find just what you want 
in the advertising columns of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS, Write for full in- 
formation. Let us find it for you. 


Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 





ardy Northern grown Rock Garden Plants 
ardy Northern grown Outdoor Ferns 
ardy Northern grown Wild Flowers 
25 Hardy Ferns, 5 yrs. old, 5 mamed var. $5 
50 Hardy Ferns, 5 yrs. old, 10 named var. 10 
100 Hardy Ferns, 5 yrs. o'd, 20 named var. 20 
5 Flowering buds Cypripedrum (Moccasin) 2 
Our Free Catalog Will Interest You. 
FERNDALE NURSERY, ASKOV, MINN. 


H= Northern grown Evergreens, 7 million 





Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
ture and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 
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The New York State | 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses of 

four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Graduate 
courses are also offered in several 
branches of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

.The College owns and controls 
approximately 6700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
Syracuse, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Experimental equipment for in- 
struction in pulp and paper mak- 
ing, in kiln-drying and timber 
treating and a portable sawmill 
are features of the complete 
equipment of the College. 

Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 


| 











Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, twenty-three years under 
management on a sustained yield. Many 
phases of regional silviculture now high- 
ly developed. Logging, milling, and mar- 
keting annually carried on. Besides par- 
ticipating in the handling of the Forest, 
students conduct research projects’ in 
| collaboration with the staff. Competent 
| graduates accepted as candidates for the 

degree of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 
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CONGRESS REQUESTED TO REDUCE 
GRAZING FEES 








Grazing fees, long a controversial issue with 
sheep men holding grazing privileges on the 
western forests, have again been projected 
inte Congress. On January 26. a resolution 
(S. Res. 151) was introduced in the Senate 
calling for a radical reduction in existing fees. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is requested to fix the fees to be charged dur- 
ing each of the years 1932 and 1933 for the 
grazing of sheep and cattle on lands within 
the boundaries of National Forests at not more 
than 50 per centum of the fees chargec during 
the year 1931.” 

The authors of the resolution are Senator 
Carey of Wyoming and Senator Thomas of 
Idaho. It was understood that demand for a 
fifty per cent reduction in fees is requested 
as a measure of relief to western stock men 
who claim it is justified by economic condi- 
tions. If the resolution is passed by Congress 
it will mean a reduction in Federal receipts 
from the National Forests of approximately 
$1,000,000 in each of the years to which the 
resolution applies. Of this amount, however, 
approximately thirty-five per cent or $350,000 
a year will be lost by the states in which 
the National Forests are located. This is by 
virtue of the fact that the law provides that 
twenty-five per cent of the receipts from the 
National Forests shall go to the states for 
school purposes and that an additional ten per 
cent shall be spent in the building of roads 
within the states. 

What position the Forest Service and Sec- 
retary Hyde will take in connection with this 
proposal has not been made known. Last year 
the sheep men made a concerted effort to 


secure through Secretary Hyde a thirty per 
cent reduction in fees on the plea of economic 
distress. The Secretary after a prolonged in. 
vestigation disapproved the request last fall 
stating at the time: 

“These fees (grazing charges) for all Na- 
tional Forests average 14.5 cents per month 
per head for cattle and 4.4 cents per month 
per sheep. They are substantially below and 
frequently less than half of the amounts paid 
in rentals, taxes, and interest for similar pas- 
turage on private land. Since the average 
cattle season is six months and the average 
sheep season three and one-half months, a 
reduction of one-third would save permittees 
about five cents per sheep and _ twenty-nine 
cents per head of cattle. This is believed to 
be an insignificant item in production costs, 
Furthermore, only twenty-five per cent of the 
live stock producers in the Western States 
would be benefited by the proposed reduction.” 

The Secretary further stated that grazing 
fees on the National Forests constitute only a 
small part of the production cost of live stock; 
that holders of forest permits now enjoy many 
advantages over other live stock producers and 
reductions would give them still greater advan- 
tage; that substantial premiums are now paid 
for live stock grazing permits and those not 
holding grazing permits would gladly pay 
present fees and even higher ones; and that 
payments of income from forests to counties 
for schools and roads out of forest income, 
already reduced by secession of timber sales 
would be further curtailed resulting in serious 
shortage in school funds in some instances. 
The Secretary further stated that the effect 
on county finances and the school systems in 
many cases may be serious. 








CAT CONTROL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 

















University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


| The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
ress 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 





Conservation of bird life through the control 
of stray house cats is the basic purpose of an 
organization recently formed in New York and 
known as the International Cat Society. The 
organization, it is stated, is not to make war 
on good cats but to control and eliminate the 
bad or stray cats. 

“Cats which are well cared for by their 
owners make splendid gets,” the Society states, 
“but the stray cat, a victim of human heartless- 
ness, having been turned out of its home by its 
owner, is a menace to the community in the 
way of spreading disease and is one of the 
worst enemies of our bird and small game 
life.” 

The program of the Society calls for the 
licensing of cats just as dogs are licensed 
throughout the entire civilized world. At its 
first meeting the Society voted overwhelmingly 
for cat license laws as the best way of solving 
the problem of the stray cat from a humani- 
tarian point of view. 

Literature issued by the Society states that 
there are 120,000,000 cats in the United States, 
sixty per cent of them strays. Outside of the 
cities, it states, these stray cats live in the for- 
ests and their food consists of birds and small 
game. 


Many noted ornithologists, the Society de- 
clares, have studied the question of cats and 
birds. The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the damage done to trees and 
farm produce in one year by insects amounts 
to more than two billion dollars. Birds de- 
stroy these insects and wherever insectivorous 
birds are plentiful the damage to crops and 
trees by insect life is small. The ordinary per- 
son going into the woods finds it difficult to be 
convinced stray cats do much hunting, Dr. 
Forbush points out. This is because the cat 
does most of its hunting at night and in the 
mating season when its destruction of young 
birds in their nests is tremendous.” 

Among those interested in the work of the 
Society are George D. Pratt, former New York 
State Conservation Commissioner; Roger N. 
Baldwin, a noted conservationist; Clifford 
Pope, of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Professor T. C. Stephens, of Merningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa, who has studied the 
cat question for many years; Walter Scott 
Shinn, Chairman of the Conservation Commit- 
tee of the Rotary Club of New York City; 
James H. Callender, a writer on historical sub- 
jects; Seth Gordon, President of the American 
Game Association; Horace Mitchell, game 
breeding editor of Field and Stream. 








are urged to make reservations now. 





ANNUAL MEETING MAY 26 and 27 


The Annual Meezing of The American Forestry Association will be held at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, May 26 and 27, jointly with The Maryland Forestry Association. 
Announcement of speakers and the program will be made in future issues. Members and others 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


: , ? Established in 1900 
Or es t cr’ e A graduate department of 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The American , Yale University, offering 

Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W., Wash- fet >. ‘om a two eacs’ technical 

ington, D. C., Will be Answered in this Column. » ran - 
course in forestry leading 


A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. to the degree of Master of 





Question: Do the receipts from the Na- 
tional Forests equal the amounts expended on 
them, and to what extent do the National For- 
ests help pay the cost of local and state gov- 
ernment?—G. R. H., Michigan. 

Answer: During the fiscal! year ending June 
30, 1931, the total expenditures of the United 
States Forest Service for administration, pro- 
tection, and permanent improvements, such as 
roads, trails, telephone iines, camp ground im- 
provements, forest planting, etc., was $37,287,- 
808.42. As against this the gross receipts from 
timber sales, grazing permits, special uses, etc., 
was $4,993,320.08. The local communities re- 
ceive 35 per cent of the total receipts for 
schools and roads. 


Question: Will a fence post give better 
service if it is set in the ground “upside 
down”? 

Answer: A tradition seems to exist in 
some quarters that setting posts bottom end 
up (opposite the position of growth) makes 
them last longer. There appears to be neither 
evidence nor theoretical basis to support this 
idea. On the contrary the Forest Products 
Laboratory of the Forest Service at Madison, 
Wisconsin, indicates that posts so reversed may 
rot more quickly than if set upright. They 
would have less material at the ground line 
for fungus to rot through, and a greater pro- 
portion of that material would be sapwood, 
which is generally an easy prey to fungus. 
Furthermore, the less wood a post has at the 
ground line the weaker it is, like a fishing 
pole grasped at the small end. 


Question: How much is being spent each 
year to protect our forests from fire?— 
R. F. B., Illinois. 

Answer: During the calendar year 1930, 
nearly $7,000,000 was spent from state, federal 
and private sources to combat fires on land 
other than that included in national forests, 
‘national parks and on the Public Domain. 
‘About $4,000,000 was spent to protect against 
and control fires on national forests. Com- 
paratively small amounts were available for 
protecting forests on the national parks, In- 
dian reservations and the Public Domain, so 
that the total for the year was only a little 
more than $11,000,000 for the protection of 
over 600,000,000 acres of land listed by the 
United States Forest Service as needing fire 
protection. 

Forest fires destroy over fifty million acres 
of forests in America every year. They damage 
timber and tree growth to the extent of about 
$75,000,000 every year. They cost the citizens 
of the United States more than $200,000 a 
day. 

This last figure is conservative and includes 
the value of the timber destroyed plus the 
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cost of control. During some years the cost 
has exceeded $300,000 for every day in the 
year. 

Question: What type of wood is most in 
demand at the present time?—J. C. W., Illi- 
nois. 

Answer: Wood derived from coniferous 
trees is most largely in demand at the present 
time. Douglas fir and southern pine lead the 
list. In 1928 the southern or yellow pine pro- 
duction was 10,600,000,000 board feet, while 
that of Douglas fir was 8,449,000.000 board 
feet. In contrast to this oak is the leading 
hardwood and during the same year only 
1,830,000,000 board feet were produced. Dur- 
ing that same year softwood production in the 
United States was 28,345,000,000 board feet 
as against hardwood production of 5,797,000.- 
000 board feet. 

Question: How can one determine when 
ginkgo trees are still small and before they 
begin to bear, which are male and which are 
female?—C. O. S., D. 

Answer: There is no certain way to dis- 
tinguish the sexes until after the blossoms 
appear. The trees seldom blossom until they 
are at least five to eight years old. 

Question: Where are the forestry officials 
of Australia and New Zealand located? 
W. K. B., North Carolina. 

Answer: The officials in charge of forestry 
work in Australia and New Zealand are -as 
follows: Minister of Forestry, Wellington, 
New Zealand; Commonwealth Forestry Bu- 
reau, Canberra, Australia; Conservator of For- 
ests, Adelaide, South Australia; Conservator 
of Forests, Perth, West Australia; Conservator 
of Forests, Hobart, Tasmania; Forestry Com- 
mission, Melbourne (Victoria) ; Forestry Com- 
mission, Sydney, New South Wales; Provi- 
sional Forestry Board, Brisbane (Queensland). 

Question: Please send me information on 
storing and planting the seeds of oak trees 


and evergreens in Massachusetts.—D. G. K., 
Massachusetts. 
Answer: Evergreen seeds can be stored 


in sealed cans, bottles, boxes or bins, after 
they have separated from the cones and dried 
under atmospheric conditions. 

Oak acorns and similar large nuts have to 
be stored under comparatively moist condi- 
tions. It will be satisfactory to put the nuts 
in burlap sacks. lay them flat on well drained 
sandy soil and completely cover them with 
soil. They will keep through the winter in 
this way and can be planted next spring. For 
more detailed information, see “Seeding and 
Planting in the Practice of Forestry,” by 
Toumey and Korstein, published by John 
Wiley & Sons. 


Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in 
the laboratories and the 
school forests. 


» 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 


School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 











School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Sciences in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 


Large logging and milling oper- 
ations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 
FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 
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Plant Memorial Trees 
Identify Them With 
Markers 
TREES 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is 
prest 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast; 

A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray: 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 

—Joyce KILMER. 


Plant a tree. What more beau- 
tiful tribute to a loved one than 
that glorious sign of Nature to the 
world that life is ever renewing? 

Handsome cast-bronze_ shield- 
shaped markers (illustrated 
above), four by three and three- 
quarters inches, are $2.50 each 
postpaid. Screws for attaching to 
the tree are included with each 
marker. Lower prices may be had 
on 25 or more markers ordered at 
one time. 

Special markers with either of 
the following headings: “In Honor 
of” and “Memory Tree” are $3.50 
each. On these markers you are 
allowed four additional lines of 
inscription. Through these bronze 
words your tribute will live for- 
ever. 

Certificates of Registration of 
Memorial Trees are furnished free 
to members of the Association. 
All requests for certificates should 
give name of individual or or- 
ganization planting, date of plant- 
ing, kinds of trees, and name of 
person in whose memory they have 
been planted. 

The American Forestry Association 


1727 K Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














NATIONAL PARK ASSOCIATION VOTES 
FLORIDA EVERGLADES PARK 





Approval of the bill to make the Florida 
Everglades a national park was voted by the 
Board of Trustees of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, held in Washington, January 18th. 
The action followed the presentation of a re- 
port on the Everglades region by Frederick 
Law Olmsted and William P. Wharton who 
had been designated as a committee to make 
a ground examination of the Everglades and 
to report their findings to the trustees. 

The committee spent ten days early in 
January penetrating the Everglades region and 
judging as to its suitability as an addition to 
the national park system. To make its exam- 
ination as thorough as possible, the committee 
resorted to the use of automobiles, motor 
cruisers, small boats, a blimp, and an airplane. 
In addition, certain sections could be exam- 
ined only by hiking. The report submitted to 
the trustees was a strong endorsement of cer- 
tain portions of the Everglades region for 
inclusion in the national park system. 

“It is highly desirable,” the report stated, 
“from a strictly national standpoint and with 
scrupulous regard to standards proper for the 
national park svstem that a National Park 
should be established in the region contem- 
plated in the pending bills. This conclusion 
implies, and is based upon, our conviction that 
an area in this region adequate in size to con- 
stitute a National Park is characterized by 
essentially primitive natural conditions of na- 
tionally outstanding distinction for their scenic, 
inspirational, educational, and scientific qual- 
ities.” 

The committee expressed the belief that 
there should be no delay in proceeding with a 
determination by the National Park Service 
of suitable boundaries, with the acquisition of 
the land therein, and with the establishment 
of effective protection for the area by the Na- 
tional Park Service. Bills now pending in 
Congress authorize this procedure and the com- 
mittee points out that in the absence of neces- 
sary protection, the extraordinary wild life of 
the region will remain subject to serious de- 
predation from wholesale slaughter, the men- 
ace of fire, and private exploitation. 

The committee recommended that the Asso- 
ciation should not urge any amendment to the 
bills now pending which micht jeopardize the 
early passage of the bill. “The scope of, and 
limitations on, the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior in fitting the boundaries within 
which all land must be acquired and beyond 


which no land is to be acquired for the pro- 
posed park,” the committee stated, “seem to 
us on the whole not unreasonable. Within the 
maximum possible limits indicated in the bills 
there are included some lands, which in our 
opinion, clearly ought not to be included in a 
National Park, and certain other lands the 
proper status of which in relation to such a 
park seems to us highly questionable.” Con- 
siderable space is given in the committee’s re- 
port to suggestions as to desirable boundaries 
for the park. 

In recommending the Everglades as a Na- 
tional Park. the cemmittee stresses the im- 
portance especially from a scientific and edu- 
cational point of view of bringing a large area 
in the region under public control in order to 
assure conservation of its notable biological 
features and the environment on which they 
devend. The belief is expressed that in con- 
sideration of the project, there has been in- 
sufficient emphasis from the scientific and edu- 
cational standpoints upon the importance of 
geological and physiolographic features—“con- 
spicuous and dramatic processes of geological 
evolution here visibly in progress through com- 
plex interplay of organic and inorganic mate- 
rials and forces.” The report further pre- 
sented a vivid description of the plant and 
animal life of the region. The plant life, the 
committee stated, is particularly interesting 
“because it includes, along with many species 
found further north, what is found within the 
continental United States only in South Flor- 
ida; namely an essentially tropical flora, con- 
taining an astoundingly large number of 
species of tropical genera, as notably among 
broad leaved evergreen trees and shrubs and 
among palms.” 

The committee’s report was accepted by the 
trustees by unanimous vote as was the resolu- 
tion approving the Everglades National Park 
bill directing the Executive Committee of the 
Association to cooperate with the State of 
Florida in raising funds for the purchase of 
the land in the event Congress authorizes the 
park. 

Legislation to admit the Florida Everglades 
to the National Park System is now before 
Congress in Senate bill 475 introduced by 
Senator Fletcher and in House bill 5063 in- 
troduced by Mrs. Ruth Owens. Both bills are 
identical and provide that the lands shall be 
secured by the United States only by public 
or private donation. 


OLD WORLD FORESTRY FOR NEW 


(Continued from page 138) 


Then they did something more which is 
food for thought for the people of America 
right now. They found that on many of these 
forest areas the local rural population had 
moved away into the cities leaving abandoned 
houses and even villages behind them while 
they themselves joined the great army of un- 
employed. The Forestry Commission thought 
it over and decided that the new public for- 
ests had to have labor close at hand while the 
unemployed needed jobs. The next step was 
one of the finest things which I saw in all of 
my journeys—the Forest Workers Holdings 
Movement—but that. as Kipling would say, is 
another story. 


And so the result of my long journey 
through the homeland of forest farming proved 
to be a surprisingly clear and simple answer 
1o our original question. Forestry is a real, 
important, and very practical business. Upon 
it rests the preservation and adequate utiliza- 
tion, for all time, of our forests with all their 
usefulness to mankind. But it is a special 
kind of business calling for a special kind of 
set-up, and its first requirement for success 1S 
public control over what is done in the forests. 
The greater that control the better the forest 
practice and the more profitable the business 
in the long run, and out-and-out, full public 
ownership and operation for the forest and the 
forest land gives the best results of all. 
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MAN-MADE BAD LANDS 


(Continued from page 164) 


the forester, they can be planted to trees which 
in time will certainly make them more attrac- 
tive and incidentally productive. 

Experiments must, of course, be made to 
serve as guides in any large-scale planting 
operations. A start has already been made. 
In 1925, M. I. Smith, who teaches agriculture 
in the city schools of Hibbing, the richest vil- 
lage of the world, and which boasts of the 
largest open-pit mine, began planting on one 
of these bad-land areas. With the help of the 
local Kiwanis Club and the Boy Scouts, an 
acre or two was planted on top of a large mine 
dump near the village. Scotch pine, Norway 
pine and jack pine were used. The planting 
was unusually successful. The survival was 
fully ninety per cent. After five growing sea- 
sons the average height was three feet. This 
is not a remarkable growth, but it must be re- 
membered that the trees are planted on land 
that is upside down and that they are up 
where the wind blows the year around. 

Now the planting has been extended to the 
slopes as well as the surface. Truly, the solu- 
tion of the reclamation of these man-made bad 
lands lies in the planting of trees. When this 
is accomplished the appearance of the country 
will change from that of a barren waste to a 
land of green forests. 


Noted Naturalist Joins Staff of 
Audubon Societies 


Ernest G. Holt, internationally known natur- 
alist and explorer, has been appointed Director 
of Sanctuaries for the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Recognized as one of the 
leading ornithologists in the United States, Mr. 
Holt has led many scientific expeditions, or 
conducted surveys, particularly through the 
tropics, for a number of Institutions, including 
the American Museum of Natural History and 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh. His most re- 
cent expedition, conducted under the auspices 
of the National Geographic Society, took him 
up the Orinoco River for hundreds of miles. 


A FOREST PAGE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


(Continued from page 171) 


upward and outward rate of growth; arrange- 
ment of twigs on the branches; color, size, 
shape of pith; number, size and distribution 
of lenticels; peculiarities of leaf scars; loca- 
tion, size and shape of buds together with 
character of protective covering. Twigs can 
be mounted separately on pieces of card board. 
This makes them especially suitable for con- 
tests. Or they can be mounted on separate 
sheets according to tamilies. When mount 
ing, place the cut ends (the bottom ends) all 
even. Each cut-end should be bevelled with 
the bevelled surface facing out to show the 
woody structure and the pith. Use two strips 
of adhesive tape to hold each twig in place 
and label as indicated in the illustration. The 
boys in one forestry club made a most ingeni- 
ous device for testing accuracy in identification 
of twigs. They had the back of the mounting 
board wired, a wire leading from the name of 
the twig, printed with the others along one 
side, to a plug located at the twig. When the 
right contact was made a bulb lit. They had 
lots of fun with the device and believe me, 
they knew their twigs. 

I like to use a stick in walking. My memory 
does not harbor from childhood any ill-will 
toward a stick. It can be brought to one’s 
assistance so often in reaching for branches, 
in separating the grass, as well as being of 
real assistance in walking. A well balanced 
stick, tapering from head to butt, thirty-two 
inches long, and graduated in half inches start- 
ing at the butt end, will be found a helpful 
article. For instance, we want to measure 
yonder elm. First find the exact length of your 
arm from your eye to your fist which is clasp- 
ing your stick held out straight in front, the 
fist level with the chest. Suppose this to be 
twenty-five inches. Pace off twenty-five feet 
from the foot of the elm; about face, and while 
holding the stick at arm’s length determine the 
number of inches that the lines of sight cut 
off on the stick. Each inch will represent one 
foot in the height of the tree. If the tree is 
too high, double the distance and one-half inch 
on the stick will represent one foot in height. 
Of course the pacing must be quite accurately 
done, and accuracy in pacing comes with prac- 
tice, practice and then, more practice. 
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AGAIN! ! 
PRICES REDUCED 


EFFECTIVE MARCH 7TH 
ON 


FECHHEIMER STRICTLY 
REGULATION U. S. 
FORESTRY UNIFORMS 


Get. Fechheimer 
Prices—and actu- 
ally compare Fech- 
heimer Quality 
BEFORE YOU 

BuY! 
They're PRICED 
AT THE LOW- 
EST IN YEARS 
—but still as fine 
a uniform as hu- 
man skill can pro- 
duce — and still 
embodying the fine 
fabrics for which 
they’re noted. 
Terms to U. 8. 
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Pages, containing illustrations and the 
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common and scientific names. 
Over 8,000 copies have been sold 
30 cents, postpaid 
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CONSERVATION LEADERS IN CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 149) 


and resourceful men. One of their principal 
jobs was to create public sentiment in favor 
of forest administration and conservation. 

“They had to be able to go right in to a 
sheep or cow camp, sit down by the fire and 
preach the gospel of conservation to men whose 
ears were not always sympathetic, and convince 
them of the value to themselves and others of 
making the forest wealth permanent. To ac- 
complish that a ranger naturally had to be 
completely sold on the idea himself. To put 
the idea across he almost had to be fitted for 
a place in the diplomatic corps. 

But Mr. Leavitt does not remember a single 
unpleasant encounter. 

have never believed in strong arm meth- 
ods,” he explained, “and I had fine cooperation 
from all of the forest users. One of my cher- 
ished memories is that when I ran for Con- 
gress, I received a large percentage of votes 
from people living in areas surrounding the 
forests where I had been a supervisor.” 

By 1909 Ranger Leavitt was regarded as an 
old hand. He was sent into northern Minne- 
sota to help put the Superior National Forest 
under administration and was acting super- 
visor, serving until the spring of 1910, when 
he was transferred as deputy supervisor to the 
Beaverhead National Forest, in Montana. A 
later assignment was the Lewis and Clark For- 
est, where he was supervisor, and where, dur- 
ing his regime, the first forest telephone sys- 
tem on that Forest was installed. From there 
he went to the Jefferson National Forest, now 
combined with the Lewis and Clark National 
Forest. Here he served until January, 1918. 
He resigned from this last post to devote his 
time to war work for the Department of Labor 
as Montana Director of the Public Service Re- 
serve and of the war emergency employment 
service. 

He never returned to the Forest Service for, 
the war ended, events moved swiftly, sweeping 
him into Congress in the election of 1922. 

“T am carrying on through my son, Roswell,” 
Mr. Leavitt likes to explain. “He always 
wanted to be a forest ranger and from the 
time he could hang on behind the saddle he 
rode the trails with me. Now he has been grad- 
uated in forestry from the University of Mon- 


tana, and has been given a post as Junior 
Forester on the Kootenai in Montana.” 

But Scott Leavitt, except that he is a modest 
man, has no reason to use the past tense in 
speaking of his conservation activities. He 
has kept his contacts with his old friends and 
to him have come opportunities to fight for the 
promotion of forestry in the halls where na- 
tional policies are shaped and laws affecting 
the forests are made. 

Those who have followed closely the prog- 
ress of conservation measures through Con- 
gress, know well the helpful role he has played, 
how time and again he has asked for the floor 
to fight for adequate appropriations for forest 
protection and reforestation, for the purchase 


of new tracts and the reclamation of waste 
lands. 
From the beginning of his Congressional 


career he has recognized the need of more 
constructive programs for handling the Public 
Domain. One of his earliest efforts was the 
creation of the Mizpah-Pumpkin Creek Graz- 
ing Reserve by an Act of March 29, 1928. 
This has permitted the cooperative manage- 
ment of 108,000 acres of open range land in 
Southeastern Montana. The fourteen co- 
operators are working with the leaders at the 
Miles City Range Experiment Station to in- 
crease the carrying capacity of the land, and 
evidence of their success is shown by the fact 
that the general level of prosperity of the sev- 
eral cooperators has steadily increased since 
the adoption of the plan. 

With appreciation for well-timed dramatics, 
many recall how,. during the 71st Congress, 
when discussion centered about his bill asking 
appropriations for a ten-year program of pred- 
atory animal control, he appeared on the floor 
with the eighty-inch pelt of the “Old Wolf.” 
Through Arizona and New Mexico, he ex- 


plained, this animal had ranged until taken 
by a trapper, working under Musgrave, who 


had been a ranger with him in Oregon. It 
had destroyed more than $20,000 worth of live 
stock. The display swung many hesitating 
Congressmen into line and the measure was 
passed. 

At the end 
duced a bill under the forestry 


of the last session he intro- 
item, asking 
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for $500,000 annually for a study of the value 
of forest conservation in relation to flood con- 
trol and the prevention of erosion. True for- 
ester that he is, he realizes better perhaps than 
most law-makers, that no system of flood con- 
trol can be complete that overlooks the ques- 
tion of adequate forest cover. He knows first 
hand the menace of erosion, maker of deserts, 
and how to combat it by keeping hill-sides 
and mountains clothed with trees whose sinu- 
ous roots bind the rich top soil and hold it in 
place. The bill was not reached during the 
71st Congress, but was introduced in the pres- 
ent Congress as H. R. 4608, and will be consid- 
ered by the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Leavitt is also the author of an Act 
approved a year ago, which authorizes the con- 
struction and improvement of roads and trails 
from the main traveled highways leading to 
the (as well as in) National Parks and Monu- 
ments. It increases an appropriation of $7,- 
500,000 for the current fiscal year, and a sim- 
ilar amount is authorized for next year. In 
June, 1930, when the Forest Service was cele- 
brating its twenty-fifth anniversary, he spon- 
sored the bill which resulted in the erection 
of a granite obelisk, in memory of the leader- 
ship of Theodore Roosevelt in preserving the 
forest resources of the United States. The 
memorial stands on the Continental Divide at 
the summit of the Rocky Mountains on the 
boundary between the Lewis and Clark and 


the Flathead National Forests, in Montana, 
and was dedicated October 25, 1931. During 


the 71st Congress he made an unusual record, 
piloting to passage and final approval thirty- 
three bills, which are now on the statutes. 

Mr. Leavitt was formerly chairman of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs and for 
six years his work in this connection kept him 
on the road for days at a time. He visited the 
different reservations frequently for he dis- 
likes to get his information second hand and 
the Indians always receive him as a friend. 
Those who do not have a name of their own 
for him are likely to call him simply “Scott.” 
However, both he and Mrs. Leavitt have been 
“adopted” by various tribes and boast real 
Indian names in addition to their own. To 
the Blackfeet, the Congressman is “Young 
Man Chief.” The Assiniboin call him “Little 
Chief” and the Cheyennes “Deep Voice.” To 
the Crows he is “Black Beard” or “Blue 
Beard.” This has no reference to the notorious 
fairy tale monster, Mr. Leavitt hastens to point 
out. The Indians, he explains, frequently 
select some name suggested by a_ physical 
characteristic and when he visited the Crows 
he needed a shave and his whiskers impressed 
them. 

It was two years ago that Mr. Leavitt was 
adopted by the Assiniboin, of the Fort Belk- 
nap reservation. He had put a bill through 
Congress preserving the battleground where 
Chief Joseph surrendered to Major General 
Miles and another measure providing a monu- 
ment to mark the spot. During the ceremony 
of the dedication the Assiniboin, who never 
before had adopted a white man, spontane- 
ously announced their intention to take him in. 
They named him “Little Chief” in honor of a 
famous war chief who lived in the ’70s, and 
a daughter of that old warrior worked many 
moons to fashion him a robe and staff iden- 
tical with those used by the celebrated Indian 
hero. The staff is seven or eight feet long, 
wrapped with fur and hung with feathers. The 
robe, a handsome affair, is of deerskin with 
the hair intact and the other side heavily em- 
broidered with beads. The Congressman is also 
a member of the Blackfeet tribe of Montana. 

As for Mrs. Leavitt, she has the distinction 
of being the first and only white woman ever 
adopted by the Crows. The ceremony took 
Place in November, 1930, when she accom- 
panied the Congressman to the reservation. 
Old Chief Plenty Coos (Coups) who repre- 
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sented all Indians of the nation at the un- 
veiling of the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
welcomed them. In a speech he expressed the 
pride and esteem in which he held them and 
his gratitude for their visit. To prove his re 
gard, he announced, he would give Mrs. Leavitt 
an Indian name and make her a member of 
the tribe. In war bonnet and full regalia, the 
old chief himself officiated at the adoption. 
He presented her with an elk tooth dress, an 
almost priceless heirloom that had been handed 
down in the tribe for generations, and named 
her after a legendary woman of the tribe, 
“Comes to the Buffalo.” The name calls for a 
bit of explaining. Years ago, it is told around 
the campfires of the Crows, the buffalo dis- 
appeared and the tribe, unable to locate them 
anywhere, was in dire straits. Finally a wom 
an found them and she became a heroine, 
known as “Comes to the Buffalo.” The dress 
is one of Mrs. Leavitt’s most cherished pos 
sessions, 

Mr. Leavitt serves also on the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, and the Publi 
Lands Committee. His home is at Great Falls, 
Montana, and the particular district he repre 
sents is about the size of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey combined. 
It includes huge forest areas and other vast 
tracts of public land and four reclamation 
projects. Mr. Leavitt, when Congress is not 
in session, covers his district by automobile 
and by airplane keeping in close touch with 
the problems facing his constituents. On La 
bor Day, 1930, he spoke at a meeting in Red 
Lodge, Montana, and by two o'clock that after 
noon had travelled over two hundred miles 
north by plane to attend another meeting in 
Great Falls. 

He invariably drives his own car on journeys 
to and from the Capital, and this is the prin- 
cipal recreation he allows himself. Only once 
did he take a train and that, he says, was when 
he was in a very great hurry. 


Sweden and Denmark Act to Pro- 
tect Migratory Birds 


An international agreement for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds has been signed by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs for Sweden and 
the Danish Charge d’Affaires ad interim, ac- 
cording to information received by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Signatures were affixed at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs at Stockholm, Sweden, on 
October 9. In December, John Ball Osborne, 
American consul general at Stockholm, in re- 
sponse to a request made by Paul G. Reding- 
ton, Chief of the Biological Survey, cabled 
that among other provisions the new agree- 
ment forbids the hunting or killing of swans, 
and also forbids the use of snares, of shot 
guns exceeding twelve gauge, or of automatic 
shot guns for “sea birds.” The agreement also 
forbids the hunting of sea birds from motor 
boats in The Sound—between Sweden and 
Denmark—and other waters from May 31 to 


October 1. 


Spring Goes to Syracuse 


Professor Samuel N. Spring, of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell University, on 
February 1 assumed his new duties of Assist- 
ant Dean in the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse. As director of instruc- 
tion at the college and at the Ranger School 
at Wanakena, a branch of the college, he will 
cooperate with the staff in making the train- 
ing of men in forestry as practical and efficient 
as possible. 
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Guessing 
Costs Money 


Measure the Lumber on Your Southern 
Wood Lot or Forest With Our 
Specially Designed 


TREE-SCALE STICK 
and LOG-SCALE STICK 


By the use of these Sticks you can 
quickly and accurately determine the 
number of logs that can be cut from 
a given tree and the contents in 
board feet for both Loblolly and 
Shortleaf Pine. 

The Sticks are made of specially 
selected maple with figures in black 
and heavily varnished to resist wear. 

Each set consists of two Sticks in a 
heavy canvas container and a 16-page 
booklet giving complete instructions 
for use and other useful information. 


$1.00 a Set, Postpaid 
Order from Your Extension Forester or 
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THE FLORIDA 
EVERGLADES 


(Continued from page i47) 


not particularly suited to maintain large num- 
bers of this order of birds. Admission of salt 
water through a canal into Whitewater and 
other Lakes near East Cape has _ probably 
killed much of the feed which formerly grew 
there. It is likely that this could be restored 
by blocking the canal. As showing that ducks 
still resort to this general section, it should be 
noted that we saw small flocks of shovellers, 
blue-winged teal, baldpates and pintails in suit- 
able areas, and that bluebills were not uncom- 
mon in the deeper and saltier waters near the 
coast line. 


The high point of the Committee’s bird ex- 
perience was a visit to a well known night 
roost of white ibises and the small herons near 
the headwaters of the Shark River. On our ar- 
rival shortly before sunset we found several 
hundred birds already in the mangroves. As 
we approached these took wing and flew short 
distances, but almost immediately began to re- 
turn, and with them and following them until 
after dusk flock after flock came in from their 
feeding grounds to the south and southeast, 
and settled in the thickets close at hand. It 
was an unforgetable sight as the glow of the 
setting sun suffused their white plumage with 
delicate rose tints. At the same time to the 
west flew a continuous stream of the “long 
whites,” or American egrets, heading towards 
their own roost somewhat nearer the coast. 
Such sights, and similar ones to be seen later 
in the season near the nesting rookeries of 
these birds, rank high among the natural spec- 
tacles of America, and can be perpetuated 
most effectively by the creation of a National 
Park in this region. 


It is essential that the rookeries be protected 
from intrusion, be made inviolate sanctuaries 
for the birds; but experience along the trail 
has demonstrated that with prevention of 
shooting and with entirely practicable regula- 
tion of public behavior, great numbers of peo- 
ple can be given opportunity to enjoy the sight 
of amazing throngs of birds at some of their 
great feeding grounds, and we believe it will 
be safely practicable to admit large numbers 
of people to observation places so related to 
the rookeries that the still more amazing con- 
centrated flights of homing birds at sunset will 
pass over them as they return from the feed- 
ing grounds. 


Where these observation places can best be 
located and how arranged, how people can 
best approach them, in what cases by automo- 
bile and in what cases by boat, and in general 
how it can be made possible for large numbers 
of park visitors to get these and other enjoy- 
ments offered by this region, and peculiar to it, 
without serious defacement of the landscape 
by artificial elements and also (what is here 
even more important) without upsetting the 
extraordinarily intricate and unstable ecologi- 
cal adjustments upon which the whole charac- 
ter of the region depends, is a problem that re- 
quires prolonged and intensive study from 
many points of view by the most competent 
people—botanists, zoologists, and geologists as 
well as engineers and landscape architects. 
We are satisfied that it can be solved, and well 
solved; but we cannot too strongly urge cau- 
tion, thorough study and patience in the formu- 
lating of comprehensive and farseeing plans 
before any physicial changes, however inno- 
cent in seeming, are undertaken. 
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BOYS 


DO YOU EVER GO FISHIN’? 


Well, here’s your chance to get a complete, high- 
grade outfit ABSOLUTELY FREE for just a few hours’ 


pleasant work among friends. NHere’s how: 

















JUST GET FOUR FRIENDS TO EACH TAKE OUT A MEMBERSHIP in the American Forestry Association— 
which, of course, brings them a year’s subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS magazine Then send these subscriptions in at the 


regular membership rate and we will send you your CHOICE of either the casting or the fly fishing outfit shown below as a reward 
for your work. Now, here is something more— 


AS AN ADDITIONAL REWARD FOR SPEED we will present the choice of either SPECIAL pzize—the fly book 


with s:x flies, or the metal tackle box—to the FIRST boy in each state who sends in the FIRST four memberships from his state. If 
you HURRY you can get a $7.50 outfit absolutely free. 


THESE ARE NOT “TOYS.” They are first class fishing outfits sold by all first class sporting goods houses. Read over 
the descriptions, Each outfit sells at $6.00 and the special prizes sell at $1.50 each. So— 

WRITE TODAY to the address given in the lower righ'hand corner of this page. You will receive sample copies of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS and blank forms which will enroll you as an agent of The American Forestry Association. When you get your salesman’s 
outfit, start right out and get your four members, select your outfit and RUSH your order in to us 


BAIT CASTING OUTFIT 
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Tubular steel casting rod. 


Level wind, quadruple mul- 3 piece. Agatine tip. Length First class Japan silk casting 
tiplying casting reel, 100 yds. 5 fe. Value $2.25. line, waterproof. 50 yards. 
capacity. Value $2.25. Value $2.00. 





: SK 
SPECIAL TROUT 





Split bamboo fly rod. 3 
pieces with extra tip. Length 
815 fr. Value $4.25. 





Single action fly rod reel 
Made of aluminum and nickel. 
Light but strong. Value $1.25. 


Kingfisher extra quality line. 
Enameled. Silver grey with 
black stripe. Value $1.00. 





SPECIAL PRIZES FOR SPEED 








NOTE 


For complete information about obtain- 
ing your free fishing outfits, and for a 
supply of membership application blanks 
and sample copies of the magazine, 


AMERICAN FORESTS, write today to 








Swing tray “Kennedy Kit” Fly book, 7 x 4 in. 80 Please Print Your Name) 
Tackle box, 14 x 6 x 6'2 in, fly capacity, with 6 flies. 
Value $1.50. Value $1.50. 
THE AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION 
You like to “GO FISHIN’.” Tackle costs money. Here’s your 1727 K Street, N. W., 
chance to get a REAL outfit wi hout cost to you. Drop us a note to- aes 
day, and we will do the rest. Go to it. Ww ashington, | > Oe 
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Painting by Frank Swijt Chase at “Greenbrier,” White Sulphur Springs, famous resort hotel in the mountains of West Virginia Copr. 1982, The D. T. E. Co., Inc. 


Magnificent trees suffered severely from drought — 
Treated and fed by Davey Tree Surgeons 


White Sulphur Springs was very near 
the center of the severe drought area 
in 1930. It was a terrible period for 
all vegetation. A few of the fine old 
trees actually succumbed to the in- 
tolerable conditions of the drought. 
Many others became weakened in 
vitality because of the long 
and cruel ordeal. 

In 1931, Davey Tree Sur- 
geons were assigned the highly 
important task of saving as 
many as possible of those in 
imminent danger, and _ pro- 
tecting the other invaluable 
trees on the grounds of this 
great hotel, which is a mecca 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office that were not beyond recall. 


for famous people from many lands. 

On the thousands of acres of beau- 
tiful mountain country included in 
the preserve, there is a wealth of both 
scenery and vegetation. But the trees 
on the spacious grounds about the 
great hotel itself are priceless—some 
of them are two or three cen- 
turies old. Many historic peo- 
ple have rested beneath their 
shade and have admired their 
stately forms. 

No task of greater signif- 
icance could be assigned to 
anyone than the saving of all 
those magnificent specimens 


The hotel could be built again; lawns 
could be re-made; new golf courses 
could be constructed; new shrub- 
bery could be planted. But the great 
old trees are well-nigh irreplaceable. 
Your trees are just as important 
to you, even though you may have 
only a half dozen. The reliable serv- 
ice of Davey Tree Surgeons is avail- 
able to you on surprisingly econom- 
ical terms. These proven experts 
live and work in your vicinity. Please 
‘all the nearest branch office, or 
write Kent, Ohio. 
Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 


715 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Westport, Stamford, New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, 


L. I., Hempstead, L. I., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, West Orange, N. J., 
Akron, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Louisv 


Wheeling, Charleston, W. Va., 
Wauwatosa (Milwaukee), Wis., Oconomowoc, 
ville, Memphis, Birmingham, New Orleans, Tulsa. 


Ridgewood, N. J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, 
Lexington, Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, South Bend, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, 
Wis., Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Knoxville, Chattanooga, N ash- 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


When Writing Advertisers—Mention AMERICAN Forests 








